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A Tribute to Harry Pratt ° 


For his friends, February the 12th will not only mean the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln; it will also mark the anniversary of the day that Harry 
Pratt left us. 


Through most of Harry’s life, it can truly be said that he had lived with 
Lincoln. He followed in Lincoln’s footsteps. Where he had been, there 
Harry went. Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois and Washington were as familiar 
to Harry Pratt as they must have been to Abraham Lincoln. 


In such a person, the spirit of Lincoln found worthy companionship. A 
patient man, who even in adversity never lost his gentleness. 


A friendly man, who enriched his acquaintances with the fullness of 
his friendship. 


A generous man, who always gave of himself and his knowledge to any 
who asked for assistance. 


It is doubtful if any major book has been written in the last twenty 
years in the Lincoln field, which did not consciously or unconsciously 
pay tribute to Harry’s aid. Even Hollywood, in its search for accuracy 
came to his door for help. No one who ever sought it went away empty- 
handed. He not only gave when asked but he sought out opportunities 
to be of assistance. For such was the nature of the man. 


Great as were his deeds, greater was the man himself. For what he 
did was motivated by what he was. By adding to the immortality of 
Lincoln he has made himself immortal. 


Stewart McClelland 


*Read at a _— Convocation of Lincoln College in commemoration of the 125th 
anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s arrival at New Salem, Illinois. 





New books on the two greatest leaders— 
Union and Confederate—of the Civil War 


ROBERT E. LEE 
by EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


The author of many distinguished books in the Civil War field 
—among them, The Web of Victory and The General Who 
Marched to Hell—now contributes a much-needed authoritative 
one-volume biography of the man who was to become “the 
symbol of all the desperate idealism that once supported the 
Lost Cause.” With broad and eloquent strokes Mr. Miers bril- 
liantly captures the essence of Lee, and gives us as well a pene- 
trating insight into the dark, dramatic events that called forth 
the full expression of Lee’s genius. A GREAT LIFE IN BRIEF—§2.50 


LINCOLN 
RECONSIDERED 


by DAVID DONALD 


In this stimulating work an eminent young historian, author of 
Lincoln's Herndon, re-examines the myths and realities of the 
age of Lincoln in the light of new techniques derived from the 
related social sciences. He shows, for example, how cultural 
anthropology can give a fresh perspective on Lincoln's position 
as the central hero of our history, and how sociology can throw 
light on the roots of the abolitionist movement. Written in a 
style notable for fluency and wit, this is a book of ideas—ideas 
that will fascinate and influence all who are interested in Lincoln 
and his times.—$3.50 


At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Homer L. Calkin has received his Ph.D. in history 
from the State University of lowa, and is now associ- 
ated with the State Department as Chief of Records 
Coordination Branch. He has contributed to various 
historical journals and is one of the authors who 
wrote Federal Records of World War II. 


Elk Hove to Vicksburg 


HOMER L. CALKIN 


INTRODUCTION 


UPON THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN to the presidency in 1861, the impending 
crisis between the North and the South could no longer be delayed. With 
little hesitation representatives of ten southern states met to decide upon 
a course of action. The decision of the Atlanta meeting was in favor of 
a confederacy. Then came the shelling of Fort Sumter in April, 1861. 
Almost immediately the Confederate States of America began to organize 


an army to uphold the traditions of an aristocratic, slaveholding, tobacco- 
and cotton-growing plantation life. With equal speed President Lincoln 
was calling for troops to serve in a short war of three months in order to 
bring the recalcitrants back into the Union. 

In times of war border states are hard pressed to know whether to 
attempt the maintenance of a neutral status or to join one of the sides. 
The situation facing the states of Missouri, Maryland, Kentucky and 
Delaware was a difficult one during the War Between the States. In 
Missouri, as in the others, sympathies were divided North and South. 
But in the end the majority of the Missourians voted to remain in the 
Union. However, many loyal Southerners, such as former Governors 
Sterling Price and Claiborne Jackson, Elijah Gates and others, formed a 
secessionist government in Missouri which was eventually accepted ir:to 
the Confederacy. 

On May 18, 1861, a General Order was issued from Confederate Head- 
quarters at Jefferson City placing the Missouri State Guard, with Major- 
General Sterling Price as commander, at the disposal of the southern 
cause. Confidence and eathusiasm reigned supreme. Appeals were made 
for volunteers, and 50,000 men were promised. Alas, after six months, only 
5,000 had answered the call, and Price was asking, “Where now are the 
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50,000 to avenge our wrongs and free our country?” He urged the herds- 
man, the farmer, the mechanic and the lawyer to leave their work and 
join the army. 

James Henry Fauntleroy, a farmer eighteen years of age, was one of 
those who answered Price’s plea. He had been born in Kentucky in 1842, 
the son of James Harrod Fauntleroy, a descendant of a leading colonial 
family of Virginia and Kentucky. He was also a great-grandson of James 
Harrod, one of the earliest settlers of Kentucky. During the 1840's the 
Fauntleroy family felt the urge to migrate to a less populous area. Their 
choice of locality was Buchanan County, near St. Joseph, Missouri.’ There 
they were but a part of the more than 99,000 Kentuckians who helped to 
settle Missouri and who formed a strong pro-southern element in 1861. 

James was enrolled on December 19, 1861, in Company E, First Mis- 
souri Volunteers, Cavalry, Confederate States of America, at Sac River 
by Captain John S. Holland. Less than two weeks later the First Missouri 
Cavalry Regiment was organized with Elijah Gates as Colonel and was 
commonly referred to thereafter as Gates’ Regiment. 

The Regiment had little opportunity to receive much in the way of 
training. Within a month it was in Arkansas, participating in the battle of 
Elk Horn Tavern. Then followed a series of retreats and a movement of 
the troops to Memphis. 

Fauntleroy purchased a small, 128-page notebook while in Memphis 
on April 21, 1862. From then until August 24, 1863, he made almost daily 
entries in the book. For the first four months of his army career, Fauntle- 
roy devoted only nine pages of his diary to general details, probably 
because he had to rely upon his memory. The single entry in which he 
expressed hope that he would not have to remain “much longer” is the 
only one bearing on his life in a Federal prison. There is no further indi- 
cation of the conditions at Fort Delaware or Point Lookout, Maryland, 
where he died in January, 1864. 

The diary is particularly valuable for its description of encounters in 
Mississippi during 1862 and 1863. The Mississippi River, the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad and the Mobile and Ohio Railroad were all im- 
portant life lines for the South. To retain these would mean the mainten- 
ance of supply lines and a united Confederacy. For the North the acquisi- 
tion of any or all of these means of transportation would be a long step 
toward winning the war in the West. For these reasons the battles of 
Iuka, Holly Springs, Corinth and Vicksburg were of great importance. 
In all of these battles the southern forces met defeat repeatedly, but only 
grudgingly gave way before the stronger Federal forces. 

James Fauntleroy was not concerned with recording battle plans or 
strategy. He did, however, jot down many facts regarding the part that 
Gates’ Regiment and other units had in the various encounters. The diary 
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gives much more information on the day-to-day life of an enlisted man 
during the Civil War. 

It is an account like that of Fauntleroy, which he left in his diary, that 
gives us the intimate picture of the ordinary man in the ranks. Official 
reports may present the broad picture of war; but personal notes, written 
on the spat and certainly in many cases under extreme hardship, are the 
best means of getting an appreciation of a soldier’s ideas and actions 
while the broader movements are occurring. And this is what Fauntle- 
roy’s words help to do for the soldiers who fought in the Mississippi area 
during 1862 and 1868. 
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James H. Faunt Le Roy's 


Diary for the 
Year 1862 


Bought in Memphis 
Tenn on the 2lst of . 
April 1862 


J. H. Fauntleroy 
Belonging to Co E 
Gates Regiment 
Ist Regy of Cav 
alry in Ist Briga 
de of Missouri Con 
federates 
This 28 of April 
1862 
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January 29, 1862. One hundred of Gates Regiment went to Arkansas 
to gard a train of Wagons we got into ark the $1 of Jany. Our 
Regiment organized first of Jany 10 companies 

February. Price! retreated from Springfield 21st [March*] Feb? I 
got with the regiment 26[th of December] _had a fight % mi from Mis- 
souriline inark wekilledlor2 got sev wounded on our side, none 
killed the next morning we had a battle on sugar Creek _we killed 15 
or 20° took some prisoners _ we only know of 1 [of] our men getting 
killed & 15 wounded slightly about 200 of Gates regiment lost their 
horses _ they found them all but 80 (I found mine two weeks afterward 
in Reinz [Rains] Division‘ she had the sore heel very bad) _ we re- 
treated’ on to cross hollows® _ then we laid over 1 day 

March. The Federals made a stand at Elk Horn Tavern close to Sugar 
Creek where they staid till we attacted them on the 7 of March ___ we re- 
treated to Fayettville’ & into Boston mountains on cove creek where we 
stopped to recruit & get reinforcements _ we greeted the arrival of Van- 
doren* the 1 of March Every cannon in camp was fired 3 Regiments 
of Cherokee Indians came Into camp on the 8.2 We drew 40 rounds of 
ammunition the 4th & the 5 we started north with about 30 thousand men 
& 150 pieces of artillery | we was under the command of Gen Van Dor- 
en. McCulloc had about 10000 men on our right’ 

We got to Fayettville the first days march and, although the next morn- 
ing was very cold & the snow fell fast,"’ we marched on to the great 
Battle field (where many died for the want of attention) we got to 
Bentonville about[12°] 8 ocl then Gates Regiment flanked on the 


*In the original diary, the bracketed expression has been replaced by the 
one following. 


1 Major General Sterling Price, Commanding the Missouri State Guard. 
2 General Earl Van Dorn stated that Price had been forced to make this retreat 
before a a force. War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the 


Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (Washington: 1880-1901), Series I, 
VIII, p. 283. Hereafter cited as O.R., followed by the series number, the volume 
number in roman numerals, the part number (if any), and the page, as: O.R., 1, 
VIII, p. 283. 

3 This engagement, which took place Feb 16, 1862, lasted only a short time 
but was well contested. aeceilien to Brigadier General Samuel R. Curtis of the 
Federal troops, 13 were killed and 15 or 20 wounded. O.R., 1, VIJJ, pp. 60-61. 

* The 8th Division of the Missouri Confederate forces under Brigadier General 
James S. Rains. 

5 Northern officers described it as a “complete” rout. O.R., 1, VIII, p. 62. 

® Cross Hollow was a deep ravine with thick brush, flanked by the ite Mountains 
where the Federal troops expected the Confederates to make a stand against them. 
O.R., 1, VIII, p. 62. 

7 This retreat was made in “great confusion.” O.R., 1, VIIL, p. 68. 

8 rae Van Dorn, Major General, C.S.A. Army, Commanding the Trans-Mississippi 

istrict. 

® A “Treaty of friendship and alliance” between the Confederate States of America 
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right while 3 was on the left —_ they rousted Seagle [Sigel] at the Break- 
fast table. we was on the east side of Town & that being the road 
which he had to get out, he came at us with such a force that Gates was 
bound to fall back & let them out, but we followed them up all day, they 
still retreating & fighting® | we had no artillery along with us _ of 
course we could not do much good in the evening about 2 hrs by sun 
they planted their battery in the brush & us getting close upon them they 
fired & Killed 8 Horses, cut 1 mans leg off, & wounded sev men & Horses 

we then stopped till night and then took around to the left marched 
about 5 mls & camped for the night with nothing for our selves or Horses 
to eat 

The next morning at sun up we moved on-& at 8 ocl Gates opened 
the Battle on the Missouri side while McCulloc was on the opposite. 
Gates captured 5-6 mule teems & drivers’* & took 10 prisoners _ the 
Battle was a steady one & although the Enemy laid many snares we beat 
them back 1 ml & Took 50 sacks of flour Tabacco segars sugar coffee & 
many other things § we captured 3 Batteries, got 40 prisoners _ the 
Battle ceased about 8 ocl and about sun down it commenced again had 
several heavy charges at night we lay on our guns at elk horn Tavern 

in the morning at 8 ocl cannonading commenced _ several heavy 
charges was made to break our lines (but we was like the trees in the 
forest _ stand till they are cut down) 


and the Cherokee Indians had been made at Tahlequah on Octobr 7, 1861. By 
this treaty, “the Cherokee Nation hereby agrees that it will raise and furnish a 
regiment of ten companies of mounted men, with two reserve in the armies of 
the Confederate States for twelve months.” Gen. Van Dorn planned to use the 
Indians as defense troops and as an observation corps. After the battle Union 
officers claimed that the Indians committed unnecessary atrocities by scalping 
wounded and killed soldiers. O.R., 1, VIII, pp. 750, 764-5; O.R., 4, I, pp. 669-86; 
Annie H. Abel, The American Indian as Participant in the Civil War (Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark Co., 1919), pp. 24-5; Missouri Army Argus, October 28, 1861. 

10 Federal commanders estimated the Southern forces as 30,000 to 40,000. Gates’ 
Regiment formed the advance guard which was to make the march without bag- 
ga e or camp equipment and with only enough wagons to carry rations and a 
ittle forage. Ben McCulloch, Commie of the Western Division of the Con- 
federate forces, was killed in action at Pea Ridge on March 7, 1862. O.R., 1, VIEL, 
p. 197; LIL, pp. 790-1. 

11 It snowed enough to cover the ground. O.R., 1, VIII, p. 197. 

12 Gates’ Regiment led the advance into Bentonville. Other troops were the cavalry 

from General Rains’ 8th Missouri Division and a battalion under Lieutenant 

Colonel J. T. Cearnal. Franz Sigel, Brigadier General, U.S.A., was in command of 

the First Division of the Army of the Southwest. The diary disagrees with Van 

Dorn’s official report which stated that Sigel was leaving town as they approached. 

O.R., 1, VIII, pp. 283, 305, 307. 

Gates pressed after Sigel’s forces which numbered from 5,000 to 7,000 men. In 

addition to capturing prisoners, arms and ammunition, a number of the Federal 

troops were killed ant the main body was forced to retreat until dark. O.R., 1, 

VIII, p. 307. 

14 Forage wagons, returning loaded to Sigel’s troops. O.R., 1, VIII, p. 307. 
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About 10 oclock Battery and Battery returned from the field being 
out of ammunition & Gen Van Doren ordered a retreat when we re- 
treated we thought we was going to flank the enemy until we had went 
4 or 5 miles when we found out the truth of it there seemed to be 
a gloom spread over the men in an instant to have to leave the battle 
ground & let the enemy have possesion.5 § There were 33 pieces of 
cannon took a stampeed _— they went through Keytsville 8 miles into 
missouri they went down on white river & camped that night march- 
ed next day through rain & mud 

We got to Van Buren 18 of march _ staid there 2 days & then marched 
down Arkansas Riv to Clarksville laid over 4 ds and then 6 Regiments 
of Cavalry started to Springfield Mo | we marched over Mountains & 
rocks for 6 days _ got to Forsith on White R. & could not cross’* had 
to take the back track after wearing out our Horses I swapped mine 
off got gray Eagle. 

April. | We got to Desarc on Sunday 14 April’? 10 boats were 
there we camped 1 ml below Town on White R. staid there 3 ds & 
took passage on the Capitol we drew 10 dollars apiece in Confederate 
money on 15. Our regiment all was on the Capitol § we got into 
Mississippi R. at sun down on Wednesday __ run all night and Thursday 
all day landed at Memphis 11 ocl in the night got off Friday 
Eve marched out 3 mls east of Towntocamp wetookit infantry 
went very hard with us we Branded our Horses _left them at 
Desarc _left 5 men out of each company to herd them 

Sat 19. 100 of our Regiment went to Town to act as Provost gards 
to arrest all men out of their place. Rained all day most 


15 The retreat was necessitated by a lack of ammunition, exhaustion of the men and 
disorganization among part of the troops. — of the order to retreat Price 
said, “My — obeyed it unwillingly, with faces turned defiantly against the 
foe.” In spite of the defeat, the Confederate Congress a resolution thanking 
Van Dorn and Price “and the officers and soldiers under their command, for their 
valor, skill, and good conduct in the battle of Elkhorn.” O.R., 1, VILL, pp. 284, 
306. James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Con- 
federacy Including the Diplomatic Correspondence, 1861-1865 (Nashville: United 
States Publishing Co., 1905) I, p. 232. 
Van Dorn planned to send several thousand cavalry via Forsyth on the White River 
to burn the depots at Springfield and to destroy the “immense trains” of the Fed- 
eral troops. O.R., 1, VIII, p. 282. 
On April 12, the Confederate Engineer Corps was directed to examine the country 
around Rienzi and Jacinto for encampments to be used by Van Dorn and Price. 
By the next day northern officers had reliable information that all southern forces 
in Arkansas were moving to Memphis. O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 105, 415. 
General A. S. Johnston on March 23 had ordered General Van Dorn to move hi 
command to Memphis by the route “in your judgment the best and most expedi- 
tious.” On the same day Beauregard stated he wanted all forces joined for the 
defense of the Mississippi valley. “Could you not come to Memphis via River? 
. . I will send you all the boats you may require,” he wrote. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 354. 
19 Gates’ Regiment had been dismounted at this time. 
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Sunday 20. We pressed 10 deck hands in town. Arrested several 
men. 


Monday 2lst. _I lost $10 the other night, very misteriously not 
seen it since. We board at Hitzfields Hotel stationed at on Water St. 
No. 288. The orders at camp is for 100 rounds of ammunition to be 
drawn to each Man. iI garded a steam Boat & 12 others _—it was 
loaded for transportation to Ft Pillow with ammunition 

Tuesday 22. two gun boats came up from N. O. today _one is 
being built here they are making Cannon that will shoot 64 pound- 
ers. the Feds are bombarding at Ft Pillow every day® 

Wed 23. =I went out to camp for the purpose of having election 
but it was a mistake." 

Thursday 24. There will be a concert in town tonight for the benefit 
of the wounded Soldiers 

Fr 25. We hear that a battle came off at Ft. Jackson & that we run 
the Feds to their holes & drove them in 

Sat. 26. Cos A. B. E. & H drew 2 months wages some got $50 
some 30 &c We got orders at dark to get camp to prepare for mov- 
ing I staid in Town till 12 ocl. We cooked up 5 ds rations got on 
the cars _ started for Corinth* we passed through 6 Towns _ met 
2 trains before sun down _— we was till after dark getting apast them. 

Sunday 27. We got to corinth this morning at 7 ocl staid till sun 
down 

Monday 28. We got with our Brigade last night after dark. Camp- 
ed at Arinzi [Rienzi]. We turned our Guns over & drew Mississippi 
Rifles** other Companies drew shot guns & Muskets about 100 of 
our Regiment went in for the war today drew $50 for Bounty™ 

Tuesday 29. we drilled twice today rained last night. We are 


20 The southern forces were able to maintain their position on Fort Pillow until June 
4, 1862. The prolonged defense under Brigadier General John B. Villepigue was 
said to have been conducted “with skill, vigor, and intrepidity.” O.R., 1, X, 1, pp. 
901, 903. 

21 According to Special Orders No. 55, dated April 18, 1862, the troops of the Army 
of the West, “known as the Missouri State Guard,” were to be organized into 
companies, battalions, and regiments as soon as possible. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 428. 

22 Beauregard was urging Van Dorn to hurry the movement of his troops to Corinth 
since the northern forces were threatening. Van Dorn replied: “The army will move 
to this point without delay. . . . Wagons and animals to come by road; cannon to 
come by cars; horses by road.” O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 434, 436. 

23 The Mississippi rifle was a .54-caliber weapon, a type which had been used in the 
Mexican war. Bell I. Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1948), p. 287. 

24 James Prenlinieg did not, however, appear on the Receipt Roll for Bounty until 
January 1, 1863. In the War Department’s Collection of Confederate Records in 

the War Records Branch, National Archives (hereafter referred to as WD’s Collec- 

tion of Confederate Records). 
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expecting a big Battle every day® 2 trains came down,lup I went 
to preaching last night in Town _heard good sermon 

Apr Wednesday 30. ll went on dress parade we drew rations* 
for first in 6 ds. Rained some in afternoon. Beauregard” has been 
fighting east of Corinth* 

Friday May 2nd / 62. _I went to preaching last night & night before. 

we drill every day. | warm weather &c. Beauregard is skirmish 
fighting every day 30 of his men killed yesterday” 

Sat.3. 40 Men out of 4 Regiments went as pioneers on the Corinth 
road. We heard Cannons fire for about % an hour _ sounded very 
much like Elk Horn® 

Sunday 4. Last night about 10 ocl we got orders to goto camp we 


25 These rains were heavy enough to cause floods, with bridges carried away and 
roads made impassable. Van Dorn said this same day that “I have just learned that 
the battle near Corinth is imminent.” Major-General H. W. Halleck, commanding 
the Department of the Mississippi, U.S. Army, was also expecting a “terrible 
battle.” O.R., 1, X, 1, pp. 664-5; part 2, p. 465. 

General Orders No. 30, dated April 30, 1862, and issued at Corinth, ordered that 

the component parts of rations for the Confederate Army would be: pork or 

bacon - 10 ounces; salt or fresh beef - 1 pound; flour or corn meal - 20 ounces; 

hard bread - 1 pound; (for each 100 rations) beans or peas - 8 quarts; rice - 15 

pounds; coffee - 3 pounds; rye - 3 pounds; sugar - 15 pounds; molasses - 6 quarts; 

vinegar - 6 quarts; soap - 4 pounds; sperm candles - 1 pound; star candles - 1% 

pound; tallow candles - 1% pound. Whenever practicable there was to be an extra 

issue of 8 ounces of lard once in five days, pork and bacon two days in seven, and 

fresh and salt beef five days in seven. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 478. 

27 Beauregard had been sent west in the spring of 1862 to be second in command 
under General A. S. Johnston. He assumed command of the Army of the Missis- 
sippi on March 5 after Johnston was killed. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 297; Dictionary of 
American Biography (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1929), II, pp. 111-2. 

28 Corinth was important because the Mobile and Ohio and the Memphis and 
Charleston railroads intersected here. If northern forces took possession of. this 
strategic point, they could open rail communications with Columbus and Paducah 
to their rear and Huntsville, Alabama, on the left flank. Beauregard considered it 
“essential to hold Corinth to the last extremity, if the odds are not too great 
against us, even at the risk of a defeat.” O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 529-30. 

2 Beauregard was urging the men of Shiloh and Elkhorn to drive back the “pre- 
sumptuous mercenaries collected for our subjugation.” Bragg had also addressed 
the soldiers in preparation for the approaching conflict. He told them that the 
“gallant Van Dorn and invincible Price with the ever-successful ‘Army of the 
West’” were in their midst. Therefore, it was an excellent opportunity to redeem 
not only Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky but to “open the portals of the 
whole Northwest” at a single time. O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 482, 484. 

30 A report by Lieutenant Colonel George S. Mygatt of the 41st Ohio Infantry re- 
ported similar heavy firing without further explanation of the cause. General Order 
No. 19, dated May 3, 1862, was an appeal to the veterans of Elkhorn and other 
battles to ~ their all: “General Beauregard calls upon the soldiers of Elkhorn 
to mingle their banners with those of the victors of Shiloh, and with them to drive 

back once more the invading army of the North. The soldiers of Elkhorn — the 

Army of the West — will reply at the proper hour with musket and cannon; their 

banners will wave in the breeze from first to last in the very front of the battle, 

and their huzza of victory will be echoed by the opposite shores of the Tennessee.” 

O.R., 1, X, 1, p. 691; part 2, p. 484. 


2 
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got on the Cars at locl wenttoCorinth got off & went 1 ml east 
staid all day there _in the eve we marched 1 ml west of Town Rained 
half the day slowly 

Tuesday 6. Last night & night before I slep in a private House 
Rained all night most** wehadnotents today ourtentscame we 
have not drew any rations for five days. _ rations are being drawn for 
two hundred & fifty thousand troops. We hear the Federals are falling 
back to Tenn River Beauregard had a small skirmish with them sun- 
day 20 or 30 lost on each side* 

Thursday 8th. yest we moved down toward Rienzi5 mls cleaned 
off a camping ground &c. Today Gates Reg went on Picket went 
apast our entrenchments & Blockade _ took Blankets & provisions We 
took a Fed Doctor prisoner at sun down or before _us was reinforced 
by 3 Regmts _ one of them fired on our skirmishers & killed 3 wounded 7 

Saturday May 10th 1862. yesterday we marched on the Feds _Ar- 
tillery opened at 12 ocl small arms at 1. Gen Green done most of 
the fighting | we marched through swamps & thickets _run the Feds 
out of Farmington and 1 ml further we tore down the Telegraph 
Burned up a Bridge 2 Wagons & a Cotton Jin The loss was small on 
each side although the fight continued about 1 hr.* We roved over 
their camps till we was tired & started for camp _— we _ got into camp 
after dark very tired. We met Gen Beauregard on our way back _he 
is a noble looking old fellow. Today we re organized our Regiment 
the election® went as follows Captain John A Holland. Ist Lieut. Wm 
McPike. 2nd Lt Abe Chestnut junior Lt Wm T. Jones. _ our field 


31 All forces were to be in a position to move at dawn on May 4 with three days’ 
cooked rations and 100 rounds of ammunition. Due to the bad weather, Van 
Dorn’s forces were not brought into position, but were to be ready to move at a 
moment's notice. O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 483, 492. 

Other reports stated that there had been heavy rains in this vicinity for the past 
twenty hours. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 164. 

The total number present in Price’s Division was 8,520 out of a total of 12,399; 
in Gates’ Regiment, 536 out of 777. The rumor about the Federal troops was false 
since Halleck reported that his advance guards were within six miles of Corinth 
at this time. O.R., 1, X, 1, p. 665; part 2, pp. 489-90. 

Brigadier General Martin E. Green commanded the Third Brigade of Price’s 
Division which was chiefly a reserve force in this encounter. These swamps, 
thickets and ravines made it impossible for Van Dorn’s forces to cut off the enemy's 
retreat so he advanced and attacked the enemy’s right flank at Farmington. The 
Federal troops retreated so nothing was accomplished except the burning of a 
bridge and the capture of a few prisoners and a considerable amount of arms and 
property. Van Dorn had only nine men killed or wounded. O.R., 1, X, 1, p. 808; 
Clement A. Evans (Editor), Confederate Military History (Atlanta: ederate 
Publishing Co., 1889), VII (Mississippi), pp. 22-3. 

Van Dorn informed Claiborne Jackson that the organization of the Missouri State 
Guard had to be completed at once or the Confederate Army would no longer 

vide for them. If organization were not completed at once, they would not be on 
the same footing as the other troops. Elections were to have been held on May 8th. 
However, an exception was made in the case of regiments or battalions on picket 
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officers will be the same I guess _ which is Col Gates, Lt Col. Childs & 
Maj Lother A Conscript law has been passed by the act of congress 
for all the troops in conferedate service to be pressed in for two years 
after the expiration of their time. And all the men in the Confederate 
States that they need under the age of 35 & over 18% 

Monday 12th. We moved our camp yesterday about 1% mls on the 
account of water. Today I washed 2 shirts went fishing &c. A detail 
is taken from our regiment every day for the purpose of working on the 
Breast works 

Wed 14. yest sev of us went fishing in the eve we was ordered 
out to the entrenchments _ we staid there till night & was ordered back 
to camp 

(Thursday) | Today we cooked up five days rations = we get the 
news daily from Va & the other places 

Friday 16th. yest our Regiment went on Picket stationed on the 
Rail R** _— the Cars is very busy taking off troops & bringing Provisions 
for the right flank — we hear the Federals are retreating to Tenn River 
all But their Pickets. This morning we was relieved very bad march- 
ing in the heat & dust 

Sunday 18th. there was preaching in camp Fr night Friday was 
a day sat for worship by President Davis® 

Yest I was on gard. _ this morning 1 hr before day the command atten- 


tion was given by Col Gates for all to be ready to march as quick as 
possible | we marched 3 mls toward the Federals _ our Pickets had 
some firing we canonaded some _ this eve we sent cooks to camp to 
cook 3 ds rations for we expected to stay out that long 


or outpost service which were to hold elections when relieved. This exception ap- 
plied to Gates’ Regiment. O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 465, 500-1. 

The South came to conscription sooner than the North. Davis, in a message on 
March 28, 1862, naman a system of conscription, and on April 16 the first 
legislation was enacted. Military service for three years was imposed on all white 
men between 18 and 45 who were not legally exempt. The act directed all men 
of conscript age already in the army whose term of enlistment would expire before 
the end of the war to be kept in service for three years from the date of their 
original enlistment. Robert Preston Brooks, Conscription in the Confederate States 
of America, 1862-1865 (Boston: 1916), pp. 419-22; Richardson, op. cit., I, pp. 326- 
7; James Ford Rhodes, History of the Civil War, 1861-1865 (New York: Macmill- 
an Co., 1917), p. 382. 

General M. M. Parsons had instructed the Missouri State Guard to obstruct the 
enemy in every way possible. Among other things, the Tuscumbia railroad bridge 
was to be guarded. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 524. 

Davis’s proclamation read in part: “. . . And now that our hosts are again going 
forth to battle, and loving hearts at home are filled with anxious solicitude for 
their safety, it is meet that the whole people should turn imploringly to their 
Almighty Father and beseech his all-powerful protection. To this end, I . . . issue 
my proclamation, inviting all people to unite at their several places of worship, on 
Friday, the sixteenth day of the present month of May, in humble supplication 
to Almighty God that he will vwalbnaile his blessings on our beloved country; that 
he will strengthen and protect our armies; that he will watch over and protect our 
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Tuesday 20. _ yest our Pickets was fighting allday | we was alarmed 
at 12 ocl night before last by a few guns being fired _ Last night I stood 
Picket rained in the night _— our cavalry Picket run in, we was re- 
lieved about 12 ocl__ we was ordered out again 1 hr by sun but the order 
was countermanded® 

Thursday 22 _Alll of Prices & Van Dorens commands was ordered out 
yest at3 ocl PM. we laid about 7 mls from Camp on the Charleston 
rail road we marched before day went 4 or 5 mls N E of Farming- 
ton & then recoiled*! Jeff Thompson is out with us = we saw no Feds 
but the preacher 

Saturday 24 Rained all day yesterday & Part of the night we got 
into camp yest morning % an hr by sun _—we was very tired & hungry 
We heard about 150 uncommon discharges from Cannons this eve we 
havnt heard what it was for yet _ fighting we suppose 

Monday 26 yest we heard that they had a fight on the left wing 
was about to cut off Brackenridge* & 25000 Men took bet 25 & 50 
prisoners this evening had some Canonading on the right wing we 
cleared off all round the camp went washing &c 

Tuesday 27 we have some hints of Peace being made but I guess it 
is like all other reports (but stuff). We heard a big Battle was fought 
at Richmond Va & that we whipped them & took several thousand prison- 
ers. 

Wednesday 28 __Last night we had prayer meeting in camp _ got 
orders about an hour after dark to cook 3 ds rations & be ready to move 
at day. we cooked all night & marched about % an hr by sun = we 
went out to fight | canonading commenced at 10 ocl and was kept up 
off & on all day* 


people from the machinations of their enemies; and that he will, in his own good 
time, restore to us the blessing of peace and security under his sheltering care.” 
Richardson, op. cit., I, pp. 227-28. 

With an immediate attack threatening, all troops were ordered to be ready to move 
into position. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 527. 

Described by Van Dorn as «dark and rainy.” As a result, he thought the “men will 
not be cheerful, and many will remain, under plea of sickness, who would other- 
wise go” into battle. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 582. 

Three regiments advanced within 1% miles of the Federal troops in support of the 
pickets. The remainder of the troops under Van Dorn and Price were moved within 
2% miles of the northern troops. Van Dorn notified Beauregard: “Cannot attack, 
and am retiring.” O.R., 1, X, 2, pp. 206, 539. 

John C. Breckinridge, Brigadier General, C.S.A., in command of the Reserve Corps 
of the Army of the Mississippi. 

Because the northern forces in the neighborhood of Corinth were estimated to 
have 100,000 men, twice that of the Confederate forces, and protected by in- 
trenchments, attack was thought unwise. It was decided to evacuate with every- 
thing being done “under the se of the intention to take the offensive at the 
opportune moment.” During the course of the battle, each side gave way, re- 
organized its forces, and came back to counter-attack a number of times. O.R., 1, 
X, 1, p. 851; part 2, pp. 545-7. 
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Thursday 29th Last night I & two others out of our company went 
back to camp to pack the Baggage to the R_ ll the sick is going down 
the Rail R.“ I got back to the regiment about 11 ocl had several 
skirmishs. the Feds threw bombs over us and all round _ never hurt 
any one. Very warm weather & dry. 

Friday 30 We was waked up last night about 12 ocl and started off 
on a march toward Rienzi had a hot and dusty march __we blockaded 
the road in sev places we heard some cannon in the morning we 
heard the Federals had burned Corinth __ we sent off all the Baggage 
& sick yest.© 

Saturday 31 we marched south we saw some good corn & wheat 

some fields cut | we passed Boroughville [Booneville] & the place 
where a little fight came off. The Federals burned up a train of cars 
loaded with ammunition and sick burned up 6 men __ took 25 prisoners 
off and left about 400 

Sunday June 1 we got up at3ocl. Rained this eve we got 
with our baggage wagons 2 mls south of Baldwin 

Tuesday 3 Rained yesterday __- we had no tents to get in. A Tele- 
graphic dispatch came that we had whipped the Feds in Va & taken 
fifty thousand prisoners. Today we heard that Gen Price & Van Doren’s 
commands was ordered back to Mo but we doubt it very much _ we are 
ordered to cook up 3 ds rations at once very warm &c. 

Thursday 5 Major Lawther got back from Richmond Va yes _he 
has no doubts in the least but what we will gain the Battle there _ they 
fought last Sat | Sunday and Monday they buried the dead _they 
fought Sat & 8 hrs Sund without either party giving back we got a 
dispatch that an army was going on to Washington; Gen Price is going 
to Mo Maj Lauther also so he said in his speech last night*’ we 


44 Twenty-six trains were used in evacuating Corinth, the sick being removed first. 
O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 228; Frank Moore (Editor), The Rebellion Record (New York: 
G. P. Putnam, 1862-1865), V, p. 157. 

45 General W. T. Sherman reported that everything indicated a “speedy and con- 
fused retreat.” General Halleck wrote Secretary of War Stanton: “In his flight this 
morning he [the enemy] destroyed an immense amount of public and private 
property, stores, provisions, wagons, tents, etc. For miles out of the town, the 
roads were filled with arms, haversacks, &c., thrown away by his flying troops.” 
Actually Corinth seems to have been burned by southern troops. Federal officers 
found “everything was in flames around the depot except the two hotels and the 
private buildings.” Moore, op. cit., V, p. 551; O.R., 1, X, 1, pp. 668, 762, 856-7. 
The damage included a locomotive, a train of twenty-six cars, 10,000 stands of 
small arms and a large quantity of clothing and ammunition. One report of this 
incident gives these details: “, a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry had pene- 
trated to Booneville, 8 miles south of Rienzi, and had captured and burned a 
railroad train of ammunition, baggage, and subsistence. . . . I regret to add that 
the enemy also burned the ated Son, in which were at the moment a number 
of dead bodies and at least four sick soldiers of this army. ...” O.R., 1, X, 1, pp. 
763-4, 862. 

47 Lawther was being commissioned as a partisan ranger. 
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hear different news 20 times a day of all kinds 

Friday 6 our wagons left this morning before day _left us with- 
out tents or cooking utensils had two fights in the regiment before 
12 ocl 

Saturday 7th 1862 we got up at 2 ocl last night marched 1 hr 
before day we went 15 mls against 12 there we camped rained 
in the evening 

Sunday 8th We marched at day went six mls & camped 2 mls 
east of Tupalo® 

Monday 9 =I went fishing on a lake caught nothing Gen Price 
started to Virginia this morning _ had dress parade this evening 

Tuesday 10 we drew mutton drilled I went on camp gard &c 

Thursday 12 yesterday our company dug a well _ we got plenty of 
water We caught a man stealing $10 today & we arrested him We 
go on drill every night and morning warm weather in the day, cold 
at night™ 

Saturday 14 I went blackberry hunting got plenty of them no 
more news at present. 

Sunday 15 Had inspection of arms this morning dress parade this 
evening &c. 

Monday 16th Sargennt Riley preached last night another preacher 
will preach tonight. I dreamed last night we fought a Battle & were 
defeated 

Wednesday 18th Rained last night _ had a fight in our company 
today G.Surber&N Holland. Surber was drunk. 

Saturday 2lst our company started before sun up to Tupalo to act 
as provosts got back to camp before sun down 

Sunday 22 Our regiment has quit taking men in for the war but 
will take them in for five years and give $15.00 cash bounty & a furlow 
till declaration of peace and $15.00 at the return of such soldiers. Col 
Gates took 1000 Cavalry this evening & started for Corinth or in that 
direction® French Pendleton got in this eve from the Hospital A 
Catholic Priest preached in our regimt today 


48 Northern officers were uncertain of the movements of the Confederate forces 
since they found pickets in the same position on June 8 that they had earlier. It 
was assumed that they were probably leaving Baldwyn. O.R., 1, X, 2, p. 273. | 

49 Van Dorn’s a was ordered to start at 3 a.m. for Tupelo via the road Bald- 


wyn to Priceville. It was expected that they would camp for the - at Sand 
Creek, about 17 miles from Baldwyn, but apparently they did not rea 
O.R., 1, X, 1, p. 770. 

50 At the time of the retreat from Corinth, discipline among the southern had 
reached a low point. According to a northern report, they were scatt from 
Columbus to Tupelo and were “disorganized, mutinous, and starving.” Therefore, 
the southern commanding officers felt the men should drill up to five hours per 
day with a more rigid system of inspections. O.R., 1, X, 1, p. 781; XVII, 2, p. 5. 

51 In response to Beauregard’s order to send a strong force of cavalry to dum 


this point. 
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Monday 23 our company went to Tupalo again today 2 trains 
came up loaded with soldiers returning from the Hospital 

Wednesday 25th Yesterday all the Companies drew long guns but 
our Co we have Mississippi Rifles This evening we had orders 
read for our regiment to be drilled as skirmishers as we are dismounted 
Cavalry _ the order dont set well with the most of them™ 

Fr 27th We are expecting to move soon _- we heard Gen Price got 
back today.* Indications for rain. 

Saturday 28th We heard a dispatch come & that Stonewall Jackson 
had routed McClellen completely & captured all the heavy artillery, am- 
munition, and all kinds of Army accouterments® 

Monday 30 Yesterday the Captaip ‘jxed up the pay rolls. Today 
we was mustered into service. I sold my guns yest _got [illegible] 
dollars confederate money. 

Wednesday July 2nd _— Rained yesterday all persons who have 
Missouri state script or discharges from the Missouri army are getting 
Mo War bonds & Mo Money at the paymaster generals office General 
Price & his Band passed by here today _ there was Cheering in every 
camp _he saluted all as he passed 

Thursday 3d _— we got a late dispatch from Richmond, states that Lee 
had captured two Federal Maj Generals, both wounded, one mortally, 
taken several fine rifle batteries, a large amount of prisoners & small 
arms printed in the papers that $1,000,000 worth of stores was cap- 
tured & distroyed. Price is Maj Gen & chief comd of the western 
army.5? there was loud cheering when it was read to us on dress 
parade this evening 


the movements of the enemy in the neighborhood of Jacinto. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 
594. 

52 These arms were probably part of those that Davis was sending to Van Dorn on 
June 17. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 612. 

53 The dismounting of Gates’ Regiment and other units was causing the troops to be 
“greatly dissatisfied.” O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 29. 

* we Fauntleroy makes no mention of the fact and was perhaps unaware of it, 
General Braxton Bragg assumed command of the troops on June 27, 1862. O.R., 
1, XVII, 2, p. 626. 
General U. S. Grant informed General Halleck that the “secessionists . . . have 
news from Richmond . . . which makes them jubilant.” In reply Halleck told him 
that McClellan had suffered severe losses, but was holding his own. O.R., 1, XVII, 
2, p. 82. 
This was in fulfillment of Special Order 112, requiring State Guards to turn over 
all control to the Confederate authorities. The 1st Division of the Army of the West 
was now under Brigadier General Henry Little. The 1st Brigade commanded by 
Gates included the 16th Arkansas, the lst Missouri Cavalry (dismounted), 2nd 
Missouri Cavalry, 8rd Missouri Cavalry, the Missouri Battalion and Wade's Bat- 
tery. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 596, 634. 

57 Price, being the senior officer present, assumed command of the Army of the 
West at Priceville, Mississippi, on July 3. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 686. 
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Friday 4th dry fourth had no way to celebrate it _alll the first 
Brigade went up to Gen Prices head quarters & pressed a speech _he 
got up and said he never had made a fourth of July speech & never 
would; he told us though that he had got permission from Jeff Davis 
to take his army back to Missouri, but he was going to stay here awhile 
to see if a battle was to come off here and if it did not he would have one 
of his own for he was going to Mo any how. __ that he could make up 
as big an army as this out of the States of Mo Arkansas & Texas. _ he de- 
livered a short speech but what he said was to the point & Just what we 
wanted to hear. Jas McQuilkin got back from Jackson this evening 

Saturday 5th The Brigade was on review this morning _ thirteen 
Cannon was fired at 12 ocl today as salute to the victory at Richmond 

Sunday 6 we went on review again this morning _had Prices band 
of music. I heard a speech this eve A Mr. Tucker spoke a very 
good speech too _he told us the reason we did not gain the Battle at 
elk horn or good policy in not gaining it 

Monday 7th Iwenton gard about $300.00 was made up in this 
Company for to send to Richmond for the benefit of the wounded 
about $3000 in all of the regiment 

Thursday 10th We cleared off a new camping ground yesterday 
today we dug wells &c. Rained yest & today 

Friday 11 the Regiment moved camp1 ml _ built arbors _ cleared 
off parade grounds &c 

Sunday 18th Thompson Burnum a private of this Co Died last night 
of the pluracy _he was buried today. we went on Review today 
have not drilled for sev days. Robert Pope came in yesterday from 
Mobile 

Monday 14 we commenced another well _—_ we have bad water*! 
The Regiment petitioned for our Horses today § Gen Price said we 
should have them if they could possibly be procured 

Wednesday 16 I changed from Wm Moores mess to Joseph Gaunts 
yesterday. Rained a good rain today _all of our Arbors fell down 
knocked down 3 tents. we got up this morning 1% hrs before day went 
on review at 5 ocl had Company drill for the first time in week A 
58 Bra i ink i i 

wall Pains honed kins aowtag Dae vo ean’ eimaeuls & Ueaea Been 
if it were a wise move, Bragg thought it would be impracticable for such a large 
force to cross the Mississippi River at this time. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 645-6. 

A drought had left the country without enough water for the inhabitants so the 
army had to rely entirely on the wells they dug. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 645. 

The general impression was that the troops showed a “very marked improvement” 
since so much time had been given to organization, discipline and instruction. 


With this improvement, it was felt unnecessary to drill so often. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, 
pp. 644-5. 


Lack of water was common to both northern and southern forces in this section 
of Mississippi. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p. 22. 
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general courtmartial was held at Gen Prices head quarters; one or two 
Captains & Eight or ten privates was courtmartialled. some is to be 
balled & chained some heads shaved & drummed out of service others 
according to the charges brought against them &c. 

Friday 18th We drill the Brigade consisting of five regiments togeth- 
er fixing to have a review of the western army.” _—_we get dispatches 
once or twice week our gun Boats are doing good work on the Mis- 
sissippi R The Feds cutting a canal around Vicksburg 

Sunday 20th James Seancy came in from the Federals this morning 

they are at Corinth yet a foot race was ran for $20. G. Gardner 
won 

Tuesday 22nd _I stood gard last night + wenttomillthismorn got 
some ripe Apples & Peaches. James White &- Robert Pope started to 
Missouri this morning 

Wednesday 23 __ the grand review of the western army came off today 

it was a beautiful scene; several regiments was uniformed all the 
Artillery was out Gen Price was the reviewing officer.* —_ several 
spectators some ladies 

Friday 25th / 62 The western army went on review. Maj. Gen. 
Bragg™ the reviewing officer _ had two or three hundred spectators. 
Vance Boyd in co F died this morning buried this eve _ he had been 
sick but 4ds had Numonia fever 

Monday 28th / 62 The Brigade drills every other day _Pass in re- 
view on sundays. This Regiment is going to drill as Skirmishers. 
There is no prospect of Moving from here soon all of the troops is left 
now but the western army.® _I stood camp gard last night. we have 
eight or ten prisoners at the gard tent some from other Regmts Our 
last field officers is appointed: Gates Col; (but was appointed Brigadier 
General); Lieut Col Moppin promoted (Childs risigned); Maj Laws 
promoted (Lowther resigned); Adjutant Cundiff® (who was Col in state 
gards_ editor of St Joseph Gazette);® Pullins thrown out. Sargeant 


62 Major General J. P. McCown was commanding the Army of the West at this time. 

63 Price was now in command of the District of the Tennessee, which included 
northwestern Alabama, all of Mississippi north of the 32nd parallel latitude and 
east of the Pearl River and the Mississippi Central Railroad from Jackson to Grand 
Junction. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 654. 

6 Bragg was in command of the Army of the Mississippi. 

65 The Army of the Mississippi was being transferred to Chattanooga. O.R., 1, XVII, 
2, pp. 656-7. 

66 Gates did not actually become Brigadier General until after the Battle of Vicks- 
burg. 

67 James H. R. Cundiff, described by Price as “a gentleman of character, & ability 
& has served long & faithfully in the Army.” WD's Collection of Confederate 
Records. 

68 The St. Joseph Gazette was a weekly newspaper started on April 25, 1845, by 
William Ridenbaugh and Lawrence Archer. In 1857 under P. S. Pfouts and Cun- 
diff it was published as a daily. Publication was suspended during the war, re- 
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Major Clewell (Peabody resigned) Childs Lawther and Peabody gone 
to Missouri to make up a guarilla company _ they left about the 10th of 
June _I suppose in Missouri By this time 

Monday August 4 1862 Last Tuesday about 11 oclock the orders 
came to strike tents and fold up Blankets, to fix fora march _at 2 ocl 
we was called into ranks to march we knew not where _— we had 1 days 
rations of Corn bread no meat. we marched 12 mls up the Rail Road to 
a little Village Sattillo® got there before dark raining too some 
with one blanket some with no blanket or Coat; The next day we 
lived on Corn & Peaches; Rained a hard rain in the morning. The 
next morning some provisions & 1 skillet to each Co came which we made 
out on for 2 days __ still raining showers through the day. _Alll the 
companies got tents & Blankets but ours; our Tents & Baggage came 
after we had moved camp about 1 ml _ Saturday our sick came up from 
the old camp _ Saturday all but three or four left to gard some prison- 
ers. | Cap Thrailkill got back from Mobile yest he brought some 
Uniform. A box of new Sabers came up the R R. yest for this Reg I 
stood gard last night All the Louisiana and Mississippi troops have 
left this place gone to Chatanooga via Mobile _ our men fixing up 
the R R toward Corinth &c 

Friday 8 Has been warm weather all the week _ nothing transacted 
this week uncommon. _The regiment drilled this morning for the first 
time since we came to this cam 

Sunday 10 Our Cavalry took in 135 Federals in alabama the first 
of this week; Thomas Clasby got in last night from Texas. he came 
through Ark & Louisiana. Crossed the Miss R at Vicksburg _ the Ark 
Ram is blown up. _ The first & 2nd Brigades was on review this morn- 
ing. The sick was sent down the rail Road yesterday 

Tuesday 12 Company E went on Picket yesterday on the Baldwin 
road__we had Plenty of Apples, Cider, Peaches, Corn & Watermelons. 
we stood close to a house that had 8 Bbs. of Beef. I & four others got 
Breakfast there _ paid 50 cts apiece 

Thursday 14th Last night a catholic priest delivered a sermon at 
Head qrs. The regiment drills as skirmishers went through the first 
lesson yesterday 

Tues 19 There has been nothing of importance passed in the last 
week. There was a general review of the army stationed here last sun- 
day _ there was about five thousand in all. | There was preaching in 


appearing in 1868 with Cundiff as one of the publishers. Christian L. Rutt, History 
of Buchanan County and the City of St. J (Chicago: Biographical Publishing 
Co., See 198. 

* General Little was to take a position at Satillo with two brigades since that place 
and Guntown were threatened by enemy troops. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 660-1. 
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Richards Regiment Sunday & Sunday night & last night quite a revival 

had 20 mourners last night 

Friday 22nd Another general review came off Wed. Gen Price 
the reviewing officer. | We have been largely reinforced by Miss & 
Louisiana troops in the last weeks® Orders was read on dress parade 
yesterday that all dismounted Cavalry would get Infantry pay which 
put the d---1 in all the Captains heads _ the privates threatened to stack 
arms. Had preaching here last night had two joiners & several 
mourners. I was on camp gard last night. 

Sunday 24th 1862 There was prayer meeting & Preaching here yes- 
terday & today. __ two sermons delivered today & prayer meeting twice 

had large congregation _ several ladies from the country & Gentlemen 
also. | A Comet appeared night before last and last night. The 
weather still dry & hot powerful dusty drilling 

Wednesday 27th / 62 The protracted meeting is still going on 
there have [been] more or less joiners every night. Rogers is the Min- 
ister. they have prayer meeting at 1l ocl _ preaching & exhorting at 
night. A general move is anticipated before long; we drew canteens 
Havosacks & napsacks &c yesterday." Thos Clasby is transferred to 
Capt Stouts Co, Greens Brigade by order of Gen Little, Comd Division 

Sunday 3lst 1862 Had Brigade drill yesterday | we made some 
glorious charges this morning we went on review _— mustered into 
service again. We have a fine time now although everything is very 
high. The soldiers made a charge on a car load of Watermelons last 
night took two hundred dollars worth (the way they sold them). 

Wednesday September 3d _ _ Last Sunday there was 24 men Baptised 
today 4 _— the Protracted meeting closes tonight we have packed up 
all serplus baggage _—we had a fine rain the other day Labe Baugh- 
man Sam Doyle T. P. Gaunt and I got on a small tarry today on 
Schoedme schnapps & Cider _ both together didn’t operate well 

Saturday 6th / 62 Thursday I was on detail came up to gun 
Town & from there to Baldwin on the Cars yest & Today we dug 
wells the Regiment got here about 1 ocl almost suffocating for the 
want of water. Iwentupthe RR4mls_ 4 Bridges was burned on 
the retreat from Corinth our men have got one fixed & the rest ready 
for to put down the timber 

Sunday 7th Yesterday evening the Brigade moved up the R R about 


7 Price had requested these reinforcements in order to be better prepared to move 
against Federal forces near Corinth. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 669. 

71 In preparation for an attack in the direction of Corinth, Price had stated on August 
27 a he would have his men ready to move within five days. O.R., 1, XVII, 2% 


p. 687. 

72 Price informed Bragg the next day that his army was marching against the enemy, 
that his advance guard was in Booneville and his headquarters were to be esta 

lished in Guntown. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 695. 
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By H.L. CALKIN 
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4 mls to camp close toa creek we marched till 8 ocl in the night _to- 
day we cleared off ground & streached tents &c. | The whole southern 
army is advancing north.” We came up on the West side of the R R 
on the road Gen Bragg went down from Corinth 

Wednesday 10th We drilled some this week Fixed up Arbors and 
lounges &c. This morning there was an excitement raised in the Regi- 
ment by a Cavalry Regiment firing their guns _ they was just from off a 
scout & had all their guns loaded _— we thought a federal scout had come 
down for some purpose or other & had come across our cav camped 1 ml 
from here. Attention was called and every man ran to his Gun & cart- 
ridge box and was in line in as quick as I ever saw them although some 
was washing, some gone to the well, and some out in the woods, & some 
asleep, but they soon was into their places _ we stood in camp ready for 
some time until we found out the truth of the matter & we all retired 
agreeably disappointed. This evening about two hrs by sun we received 
orders to move camp back to Baldwin __ we struck tents and started 
bet sun down & dark it was __ the dust just rose in clouds _ could not see 
5 steps we went through Baldwin and 1 ml East & camped™* we was 
literally covered with dust and very thirsty and had nothing but muddy 
water to quench our thirst commenced raining before we got our tents 
streatched We rose this morning an hour before day _—_ cooked 1 ds 
rations. The first Brigade was in the rear we started on the march 
two hrs by sun __ the roads was not so dusty until after 12 ocl we 
would march 1 hr & rest 10 minutes = we marched very near east 
passed through Marietta, a small Village © We marched until 1% hrs by 
sun camped in a swamp on a Creek. we was all most wearied 
down some stopped on the road & they are not up yet. 

Friday 12th |Our Company went 2 mls back on picket last night 
after dark got with the Regt before it started. Very warm & dusty 
marching until late in the evening _ rained a good shower. We camped 
on the Tom Bigbee R at Bay Springs _ we are getting close on the Fed- 
erals we marched about 10 mls Our Wagons got in about 9 ocl in 
the night 

Saturday 13th We marched at sun up this morning® went in a 
northern direction _ this Regt in front. | warm day or hot rather, about 
90°. | We passed through Pine forests yest & today _‘crossed sev large 
Creeks passed several Houses the Federals had burned Camped 12 


73 Price left Tupelo for Guntown, expecting to move at once against Iuka by orders 
of General Bragg. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 696. 

74 On September 8 the entire Army of the West was to be moved in the direction 
of Iuka within 48 hours but lack of transportation was delaying it. O.R., 1, XVIE, 
2, pp. 696-7. 

75 General Little was ordered to move his division at sunrise on the most western 
road to Iuka. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 702. 
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mls from Iuka. Got orders to cook up rations & march at 11 ocl 
Wagons got in half after eight ocl.”* 

Sunday 14th we marched all night last night + we got so sleepy we 
almost fell asleep in marching _I would march a mile sometimes and 
not be wide awake = we marched a slow gate until an hr by sun & we 
took a rest. | we loaded our guns 2 mls from Iuka expecting to have a 
Battle but the enemy had left here before our Cavalry came in.” _ they 
left comissary’s of all kinds, Cheese crackers flour Bacon & a little of 
most everything _ they have about 100 bales of Cotton _left Wagons 
clothing Sutter stores so Our Cavalry followed them” _ took bet 100 & 
150 prisoners several of them Negroes which was armed fighting 
against us some of them was killed & wounded. They went in the 
direction of Corinth there were 2000 in all some Infantry 

Monday 15th _ Last night our Cavalry brought in 50 more prisoners 

they are still following the enemy, only 1 Regt which went to East 
Point & captured 3 times as much provisions & comissaries &c as we did 
yesterday _ the report is we captured 1 million of dollars worth. Iuka 
is a beautiful town situated about 25 ml East of Corinth on the Memphis 
& Charleston Rail R the Federals had breast works all around & in 
town but they done them no good. _I roved over the enemies camps to- 
day & went to their burial ground __ they had about 200 graves at least & 
in all conditions, some not near filled up _ there were several very fresh 
ones which had been killed by our men. Later in the day At 5 oclock 
this division was ordered out we gathered Guns & Blankets and started 
on the march toward Corinth; such a hollowing I never heard before it 
seemed like they was all as keen to fight as if they was going to eat 
breakfast | we marched about 1 ml from Town and laid there till night 

we sent the cooks back to camp to cook rations expecting to move in 
the morning 

Tuesday 16 We staid all night in the same position we was at dark 
we marched back to camp soon this morning _ about 2 ocl the Cavalry 
started out and in an hour we heard the roaring of Cannon we was 
soon called into line and went out to the same place we staid last night. 


76 The wagons had been ordered off the roads until the troops had begun to move 
and then to follow. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 702. 

7 Price, who began his advance as soon as the moon rose, was prepared to attack 
General Rosecrans who was understood to be at Iuka with about 10,000 men. 
Rosecrans had retreated, however, leaving a rear guard of 1,500 who evacuated 
eee may ge southern cavalry entered on Sunday morning. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, 
pp. , 705. 

%8 Price wrote his report that they arrived at Iuka by forced march at sunrise on the 
14th. The enemy had evacuated, “abandoning a large quantity of valuable arm 
stores, all of which fell into our hands,” and which were estimated to be w 
several hundred thousand dollars. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p- 121; part 2, p. 708. 
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the Artillery kept firing now and then all the evening _—we had sev- 
eral wounded, none killed as I know of 

Wednesday 17 Rained mostallday quit2hrs by sun. we had 
an alarm this evening by our men shooting off their Guns. We still 
hold the same position we did yest. Our cav brought in several prison- 
ers today _ they killed 30 yest & took 40 prisoners & burned a train of 
cars we got 9 killed & several wounded __ the enemy run upon our 
pickets before they knew it 

Thursday 18th Rained some this morning _an accident happened 
in Gen Greens Brigade a bumb shell bursted several men close 
around wounded only 1 man and 1 horse __ the latter which was 75 
yds off. Gen Greens son was fooling with the shell close to a fire it 
was a shell the Feds shot at us a day or so ago.. We captured couple 
prisoners of theirs some came to us and gave themselves up. We re- 
turned to camp this afternoon & was glad to get there once more 

Friday 19th we was aroused from our slumbers last night about half 
after 8 ocl we marched 2% mls west of Town _ staid there in an open 
field or prairie rather & I expected that we was going on the enemy today 
but we never moved more than qr mile __ there we staid till 1% an hr by 
sun & we heard Cannon back toward Town & we started to it we got 
there just at dark” _ the firing had almost ceased _ our men had taken 
every piece of Artillery that they turned against them. the enemy 
made a forward movement on us & our Regt being in a line of Battle*! & 
not knowing that there were any of our men in front of us when our men 
& the enemy fired the balls came thick past us so we fired too but it being 
so dark we hurt none of our men (as we know of) __ the enemies skirm- 
ishers fired on ours about 10 ocl wounded two & took a Lieut prisoner 

we laid on our arms all night the wounded was groaning until very 
late (some had not been taken off when we left this morning )* 

Saturday 2lst we struck up a retreat early this morning® _ the 
enemy fired their Artill on us as we passed through Town __ we retreated 
SE rather. didnt lose any time neither; I have not yet heard the 
report of the killed & wounded; Gen Little was killed shot in the 






79 At 7:45 p.m. the order had been given to General Little to take a good position in 
line of battle, so little time had been lost in executing the command. Based on his 

information, Price was expecting an attack since the northern forces were reported- 

ly concentrating their forces against him. Gates’ First Brigade replaced the Second 

Brigade during the night. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, pp. 125-6; part 2, pp. 707-8. 

80 Nine pieces, according to Price. O.R., 1, XVII, part 2, p. 714. 

81 The Federal troops were advancing on the road from Jacinto to Iuka. The line of 
battle was established a mile from Iuka. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p. 122. 

82 The badly wounded had to be left behind. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 709. 

83 The movement from Iuka was reported to have been effected without loss of any 
kind. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 709. 
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head with a grape. —_I guess the amount is considerable according to 
the amt of men that was fighting. for our men the 2nd & 4th Brigades 
suffered terribly. just 1 yr ago since the surrender of Lexington Mo. 

now Gen Price on the retreat.®® some of our men have not had any 
thing but corn to eat since night before last & dont expect to get much 
tonight 

Sunday 22nd__we got a plenty of biscuits last night & that was all. 
Gen Maurey*’ covered the retreat yesterday & today _ he had Capt Bled- 
soe’s Battery with him _ he took an ambush on the yankees in the even- 
ing and with the Infantry he filled a lane full of men & Horses _ they 
say it was just literally covered; that checked them & we have not been 
pestered with them since Bledsoe gave them grape shells _ the report 
of the Battle of IUKA is 50 killed & 150 wounded® = we marched last 
night till 10 ocl += we went 27 mls, part of the way double quick Very 
cold last night we laid in a valley _—-we started today at 12 ocl 
marched very Slow _ our hard times there will never be forgotten we 
crossed the Tom Bigbe about 10 mls below bay springs where we crossed 
going up _ the enemy is still following us _ This is the grandest retreat 
that southern troops ever made _— we came almost out of the mouth of 
the yankees cannon & surrounded too __ none was taken prisoners unless 
it was stragglers & none killed but what we got 1 or 2 for and we left no 
baggage incamp __ we threw out several tents on the road all the way 
down Gen Price was Wagon boss yest & today _he would hurry up 
the teamsters & tell them he would have them hung if they didnt keep 
the wagons closed up __he kept them scared all the time in that way and 
they drove in double quick 

Monday 23 1862 We started on the march at sun up_ marched 12 
mls camped in two mls of Baldwin® our Wagons got here in the 
afternoon _our teamster threw away three Tents only _ brought every 
thing else safe. © The Regiment drew Backon three times today and 


84 General Little was “pierced through the brain with a Minie ball,” according to 
Price’s report. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p. 122. 

85 The Second and Fourth Brigades which bore the brunt of the fighting had an 
aggregate strength of 3,179 before the battle. The second suffered 63 killed and 
303 wounded; the Fourth Brigade had 22 killed and 95 wounded. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, 

. 126. 
Sensis Van Dorn, Price and Breckinridge had been unable to get their forces 
in a position to cooperate. Davis felt that, unless this were done, “disaster to all 
must be the probable result.” O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 707. 
Dabney H. Maury, Brigadier General, CSA, Commander of a Division, Army of 
the West. 
This is an underestimation of the losses incurred during the battle. One 
stated the loss was “nearly 300 in killed, wounded, and missing.” Another stated 
that 86 were killed and 408 wounded. O.R., 1, XVII, p. 126, part 2, p. 709. 
Colonel Gates reported that the camp was situated on the road from Baldwyn, 
about two miles east. He said the Brigade had no casualties since they had not 
participated in the battle of Iuka. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p. 127. 
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crackers twice the first time we have had plenty to eat fora week A 
man died on the road today = whether it was from fatigue or not I dont 
know. Joseph Gaunt captured about 50 boxes of caps G. D’s. A paper 
of matches, 10 papers of soda, sev bottles of Catsup &c &c at I. U. K. A. 
when we started from there 

Wednesday 24th we laid in camp yesterday _ rested our wearied 
limbs and filled our empty craws _ rained last night & this morning. 
This morning we drew two months wages & $25.00 for clothing which 
made 73 dollars had quite a squaring up of debts. | We drew shot off 
our guns today _it seemed very much like the fight at I. U. K. A. (and 
other fights that Ive been in) 

Thursday 25th Today we drew clothing, pants shoes & shirts. Col 
Gates is going to send after our Horses soon so the general talk is. We 
got orders to cook up two days rations late this evening 

Saturday 27th We marched yesterday morning at 2 hrs by sun direc- 
tion west commenced raining last night at dark _—rained for an hour 

it was the muddiest time I ever saw to march _ we stopped about 9 
ocl & camped. _ the Regt was strewn for 3 mls along the road this 
morning about sun up we started French Pendleton Joe Gaunt and I 
went before the Brigade bought socks Peaches melons & camped 
about 2 hrs by sun (night before last Co E made a draw from the 
comissary _ got 4 sides of Bacon by the slight of hand) 

Sunday 28th Today we laid over 5 mls from Ripley Gen. Van 
Doren is camped close to Ripley with several thousand men _it is 
thought we left Baldwin on the account of the advance of the yankees. 
Price & Van Dorens forces are concentrated now & I spose we will either 
make a stand or march back on them. _Drrizzled all day 

Monday 29 / 62 Beautiful day Jas Bigham Jas McQuilkin and I 
went out in the country _— got back just in time to fix & be ready to 
march __ we had orders to cook up 8 ds rations but we didnt have time 
to cook two till we was ordered to load up*_ _—_ we went through Ripley 
and % ml past & camped _ Ripley is a beautiful little place situated 40 
mls S West of Corinth 

Tuesday 30th We marched back through Ripley this morning took 
northern direction we intersected with Van Dorens command 5 mls 
from Town which stopped us about 4 hrs = we marched until 8 oclock 
in the night __ travelled over very broken country = very good land 
though It was powerful warm this morning & we all had a heavy 


% Van Dorn wrote on October 1 that he had joined forces with Price at Ripley, 
Mississippi, on September 28. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 717. 

91 Van Dorn’s orders to Price were: “Will you please direct three days’ rations to be 

cooked; as many wagons emptied as possible, and send them to Holly Springs to 

be loaded with bacon, flour, and salt. . . . Please hold your army in ana to 

move in same direction.” O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 714-5. 
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load 3 ds rations Blanket Canteen &c other soldier equipments 

Wednesday Oct Ist 1862 This morning before sun up we marched 
our Regt in front of the division very warm all day we 
through a little village we got into Tenn a few minutes before 2 ocl_ it 
seemed to put joy & mirth in all the Missourians hearts to get out of the 
State of Miss, not that we disliked the state but we wanted to go north 
every fellow said when we crossed the line that he didnt want to cross it 
again. | we camped on the Hatchee River close to Pocahontas we 
marched 16 mls. I took a good bath _ Pocahontas is on the Memphis 
& Charlston R. R 25 mls from Corinth 

Thursday 2nd = about 9% ocl we marched toward corinth _left our 
Wagons at Pocahontas _ we crossed the Tuscumb River _ bivouaced 
about dark Our cavalry took several prisoners & killed some 4 or 5 yes- 
terday at Boneyard 

Saturday 4th Yesterday morning we marched about 9 miles formed 
a line of Battle* & laid there until the yankees fired several times with 
their Artillery | we raised & forwarded on them marched about 100 
yds in line & every fellow began to hollow charge and over the down 
timber we went like a drove of Sheep and was spon over their brest works 
(with a small loss) they ran like hens running from a hawk, hiding 
behind every log & in every place they could find _ they left several 
pieces of cannon 1 siege piece & some rifled ones we got sev Horses 100 
Barrels of Flour 25 Bbs of pickled pork some clothing &c together with 
several prisoners we followed them for a qr mile but they out ran us, 
we having marched for the last 2 weeks & marched 10 miles that morn- 
ing several of our men gave out _-we formed the regt & marched east 
about half mile we was in no other engagement that day _had some 
skirmishing Greens Brigade was in a very hot fire in the evening on 
our right they stood up & fought for % an hour when the yankees fell 
back®** Co E got several wounded* |§=Wm Tharp Jas Howard others 


%2 Gates’ Brigade was in line of battle on the left of the Memphis-Charleston Rail- 
road. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, p. 378. 

%3 Van Dorn reported at great length on the difficulties facing his men: “I had been 
in hopes that one day’s operations would end the contest and decide who should 
be the victors on this bloody field, but a 10 miles’ march over a parched country, 
on dusty roads, without water, getting into line of battle in forests with under- 
growth, and the more than equal activity and determined courage displayed by 
the enemy, commanded by one of the ablest generals of the United States army, 
who threw all possible obstacles in our way that an active mind could suggest, 
prolonged the battle until I saw, with regret, the sun sink behind the horizon as 
the last shot of our sharpshooters followed the retreating foe into their innermost 
lines.” The next day, “exhausted from loss of sleep, wearied from hard marching 
and fighting, companies and regiments without officers, our troops — let no one 
censure them — gave way. The day was lost.” O.R., 1, XVII, 1, pp. 379-80. 

%4 The muster roll of Gates’ Regiment on October 31 listed seven men who had 


ee — at Corinth on October 3 and 4. WD’s Collection of Confederate 
ecords. 
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got bruised _I received a ball through my coat & shirt on the point of 
my right shoulder burned the hide but brought no blood. Our regt 
was entirely cut off at one time but the yankees didnt know it _ they 
took several of our boys prisoners they got Jas & Wm Howard so the 
report is Saturday morning before day heavy canonading commenced 
lasted for half an hour when small arms began from skirmishers. We 
got a Capt & Lieut out of Co C killed while out skirmishing _ the regt 
laid low till about 11 ocl when we made a forward movement we was 
soon fired on by artillery | we was ordered to charge when we was 300 
yds from their breast works, our officers not knowing how far they were 
off it was dreadful charge up hill & under the cross fire of artillery but 
we soon rousted the yankees out of their breast works _ the second time 
some of our men went over them _I staid behind & fired some 4 or 5 
times when we fell back on the account of their cross fire we got two 
flag bearers killed & 1 wounded in the charge | We mourn the loss Col 
Maupin waskilled we took forty pieces of cannon but had to ieave 
them we had a heavy loss in that charge one was missin out of this 
co W. H. McPike wounded mortally, Corporal Everett’s arm was 
broken, John Harris shot through his hand others bruised & shot through 
their clothes _I through my hat & a bullet burned my neck _— we fell 
back & formed part of each Regt but the men was scattered so they could 
not find their commands or be found _ from that we retreated being the 
[loser] of many a good man® 3d time this army has began a Battle 
on friday & retreated on Saturday at Elk Horn IUKA & Corinth we 
went about 8 miles & Bivouaced __ it was a hard retreat on me for my feet 
was so sore I could hardly wear my shoes __ was very tired besides 
Sunday 5th —_we was attacted at the Hatchee River _—_ we could hear 
the canonadding about sun up _—we marched that direction about 8 ocl 
went in quick time through dust shoe mouth deep _ we got to the 
place where they were fighting just as our artillery was drawn off we 
formed a line of Battle & laid down __ the yankees skirmishers fired on 
us & the Bumbs bursting over us all the time _ we laid there about half 
an hr when we were withdrawn __ we then struck a line of retreat on the 
Boneyard road running south bet Corinth & Pocahontas __ the yaakees 
burned the Bridge over the Hatchee R__ we could not cross a horse or 
man until we built another our Regt crossed about 9 ocl__—_— went about 
5mls stopped laid down slept about 4 hrs —_ was woke up to continue 
the march my feet was powerful bruised & skinned so I could not keep 
up with the regt; the Regt stopped about an hr by sun _rest couple 


% The necessity for retreat was described thus: “Exhausted from loss of sleep, 
wearied from hard marching and fighting,” the troops gave way. The casualties 
in the lst Brigade under Gates were 53 Killed, 332 wounded and 92 missing. In 
the 1st Missouri Cavalry 9 were killed, 54 wounded and 15 missing. O.R., 1, XVII, 

1, pp. 380, 382. 
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hrs then marched on in 4% mls of ripley | our Wagons arrived safe about 
an hr by sun; _ the report is the Feds is still following us 

Tuesday 7th wemarched atsunup went through Ripley struck 
S West went 4% mls halted a false alarm was raised 1 Brigade & 
1 Battery countermarched __ we laid there till sun down __ struck a 
march stopped at half aft 11 ocl, we only got half rations last night 
& tonight’ 

Wed8 wemarchedall night sevhalts stopped to camp once 
unloaded the Wagons we staid there about2hrs loadedup went 
2mls camped cooked two days rations 

Thursday 9 the Wagons moved on we laid over till 4 ocl & we 
started, | we marched almost in quick time till 12 ocl _I gave out 
had to lay down after we crossed Tippa River the Regt camped about 
2% mls further _it was in line to march when I caught up __ we only 
went 1 ml till we got up with the wagons _ blewed up, rained & turned 
very cold _ wind blew from the north 

Sat1l very cold last night & today Ioncamp gard we have 
plenty of potatoes fresh meat &c now we are 9 mls of holly Springs 

Sunday 12th Cleared off warm I went out in the country today 
got some grape wine; Preaching at Hd qrs, we drew Coffee Sugar 
& Bacon &c. Our troops are fortifying at Holly springs _—we are re- 
inforcing too from Jackson & other points _ the report is now that price 
is going back to Mo & leave us here under the command of Van Doren 

Monday 18th We sent out 3 Lieuts & 10 privates for provisions this 
morning at5ocl; loaded up the Wagons & marched at 7 _— we struck 
S West direction crossed the Miss central R R 6 mls below Holly 
Springs We travelled over some fine country. camped 2 mls from 
the R R about 1 hr by sun 

Wed 15 _— Laid over yest & today _had orders this morning to be 
ready to move at a minutes warning Capt Holland & Wm Canter re- 
turned this morning Capt Holland from Tenn Canter from the hos- 
pital they brought with them four recruits two by the name of 
Justice the other two Kint 

Friday 17th Yesterday Riley Yocume got up __ we left back at 
Springfield in the Hospital § the Federals has had him prisoner ever 
since. Harden & R A Nichols got up today from Sattillo no prospects 
of moving from here. Horse race yest & today _ several dollars won 
another one to be run tomorrow 

Sunday 19th The camp was arranged in regular order yesterday & 


96 On October 7 Van Dorn reported that he was at Ripley with all baggage and as 
many wounded as could be brought. He said the eneny was still incon so 
that he would have to have fought at all points. O.R., 1, XVII, 1, pp. 375-6. 

87 The report given General Grant claimed Price’s men were “in a state of starva- 
tion.” O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 267. 
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had dress parade. Today the articles of war was read to the Regt.” 
The nights is very cold & the days cool &c. | We have only one Tent to 
the Co now, lost all the rest in the two retreats. _ there is talk of sending 
below after the Baggage we turned over. The first division went on 
review today Gen Green the Reviewing officer. He now commands 
the Division® 

Wed 22 No news of importance transacted yest or day before, only 
the troops here are being arranged in military style putting the Arkansas 
troops together & Mo the same. We (the first Brigade) are transferred 
to Gen Greens Brigade taking the Miss troops out of his & the Ark Regt 
out of the Ist Brig leaving all Mo troops*® we moved camp % ml at 
%aft2ocl ona Lake 

Saturday 25 Thursday we went on review. © Gen Price the review- 
ing officer had quite a crowd of citizens Ladies & Gentlemen. Today 
sleet & snowed for half an hour __ we all built shantees & pits some 
burrowed in the ground. the wind blew very cold from the north __ it 
seems very much like the northerners in Mo 

Sunday 26 Very blustery & cold _ no stirring around much today 
had preaching late inthe eve Inspection of Arms in morning __ that is 
this morning 

Tuesday 28 Had Regimental drill yesterday. 1 & two others in Co 
E on post now on the RR. The weather moderated warm today frosty 
night 

"Thursday 30th The weather is beautiful no worldly or army news 
more than it has been reported to the war department that Gen Prices 
army was neither drilled or disciplined. | Gen Van Doren is to review it 
next Sunday 

Sunday 2nd of Nov. The Regt got Tents Friday. General inspec- 
tion of Arms yesterday § we was on brigade review today instead of 
general. We get a great deal of foreign news _ none that is reliable. 
Lieutenant Barkley got back today from Texas _ our Horses is all sold & 
Capt Parker’ is on the road here. We live high while we are in camp 


98 General Van Dorn was of the opinion that there were too many irregularities exist- 
ing in his army. There was straggling from the various camps; depredations were 
committed on the property of citizens living near the camps. Therefore, he ordered 
that “the articles of war . . . will be read to all the troops of this army at 9 o'clock 
a.m. on the 19th instant, and it is hoped that all officers will be made to feel the 
responsibility of their positions, and that they will properly appreciate their duties 
and faithfully discharge them.” O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 729-30. 

% This seems to be an error. The organization chart for the Army of the West under 
Price, as of October 20, 1862, shows Brigadier General John S. Bowen, Com- 
mander of the Division and Brigadier General Martin E. Green, Commander of 
the Second Brigade. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 788. 

100 On October 22 Green became commander of the First Brigade which was largely 
a combination of the former First and Second Brigades. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 736. 

101 John W. Barclay, as Quartermaster, had gone to Texas with the horses. William 
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but we suffer on marches. We buy Flour, Pork, Bacon, sugar, coffee, 
Honey, Potatoes, & Fruit drew from the comissary meel, beef, some- 
times Flour & Bacon, rice, molasses &c &c &c 

Tuesday 4th We was on general review yesterday Gen Van Doren 
the reviewing Officer & Pap [?] also. | twas powerful dusty marching. 
Regimental drill this morning. nothing of importance transacting no 
move pending. 

Thursday 6th yesterday morning at 2 ocl we was woke up to cook up 
3 ds rations —_ the enemy is reported to be advancing in three columns 

we loaded up & started the wagons early we marched 4 ml laid 
there all day & moved back to the old camp _ staid all night & all day 
today some troops passed here late this eve & Artillery Wagons been 
passing all day 

Saturday 8th __we are at the same camp yet __ no late reports from 
the enemy our Wagons are ordered back _ the sick returned this 
evening. 

Monday 10th _yest morning at 2 ocl we was ordered to cook up 2 ds 
rations which we did marched at1locl downthe RR12mls__ today 
we laid still going to camp close here 

Wed 12th Windy yesterday last night & today rained. _I was on 
gard at Abberville last nights _cars ran off the track this morning 

Monday 17th yesterday at 11 oclock we got orders to move at2 we 
went five mls west camped on Talahatchee River where our men were 
throwing up breast works _ rained last night Today the camp was 
arranged _ this is to be a permanent camp 

Thursday 20 Tuesday five Companies of this Regt worked on the 
entrenchments there are 75 Negroes at work’ also we are putting 
them up very strong. rained yest I stood camp gard. We drew 
Clothing yesterday. had dress parade this evening _ several close 
orders read relating to citizens and soldiers crossing the River'™ 

Sat 22 I worked on the entrenchments yest morn. _yest morning 
before breakfast Finch in Co A shot J. Barker of the same Co _it is said 
Finch was justifiable as Barker had threatened his life several times Last 
night was very cold heavy frost 

Tuesday 25 we worked on the entrenchments Sunday & Monday 
we drew $96 yesterday __ we have fine weather this last week past 

Saturday 29th Thursday a scout of the Yankees run on a body of 


C. Parker, who was wounded at Sugar Creek, was left at Des Arc with the horses 
when the Regiment was dismounted and later went to Texas to sell them. WD’s 
Collection of Confederate Records. 

102 Three days’ rations were standing orders. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 741. 

108 _ were in great demand at this time for labor forces. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 


10¢ Commanding officers were to take stringent measures in seeing that these orders 
were carried out. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 745-6. 
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our Cavalry a heavy fight ensued which lasted an hour _ the enemy 
were repulsed. I worked on the ditches Thursday & Today. Last 
night after 8 ocl we was ordered to cook three days rations & hold our- 
selves in readiness to move at a minutes warning 

Tuesday Dec 2nd Sunday the wagons moved off rained Sunday 
night monday morning we marched _ we passed through Oxford & 
went 10 miles which made 21 mls that day __ today rained allday we 
cooked up 3 ds rations before sun up this morn _ we passed through 
Water Valley camped 1 ml down the RR. Gen Green treated the 
Brigade. We sent off all our serplus Baggage & tents last sat night the 
yanks is supposed to be at Grenada’® 

Thursday 4th Yesterday evening this regt went on picket 2 mls 
back = we was ordered to march at 10 in the night; we marched all 
night passed through Coffeeville before day _—_ got up to the Brigade 
atsunup cooked breakfast & marched again _ rained in the evening 
camped about 1 hr by sun 

Sat 6th night before last rained all night’* the Wagons went in 
advance § we marched through Grenada _—_ went 10 mis south west 
& camped _ twas ten oclock when we got there _had to cook supper 
&c twas very cold last night 

Monday 8th CoE went on detail on the River 3 mls from camp 
we are garding Negroes that are at work on Breast works we brought 
Wagons Tents & cooking vessels _ we killed a Mud-lark & will have a 
fine time One year ago today I left home expecting to return soon 
but have not hardly heard from there since 

Wednesday 10 Yest & today we was on the river most of the time 
in a skift | we got a new supply of Pork __ they had Division review 
yest we have now about 250 Negroes at work on the entrenchments & 
cutting down trees got the river blocked above. Gen Green was here 
this eve. Here is where the Chucchuma indians were whipped from 
which this place derived its name’ 

Fr 12th yesterday Co F came out here to assist us in garding the 
Negroes we have finished have gone below now. __I was on gard 
last night & today 

Monday 15th CoE moved about 3 mls up the River at another ferry 


105 The Federal forces had been threatening Grenada with a strong force the day 
before. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 773. 

16 The rain made the roads so bad that Price found it —9 to stop the move- 
ment of his troops for the night. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, p. 77 

107 The Yalobusha River. 

108 Fauntleroy is referring to the Chakchiuma Indians, one of the smaller groups in 
Mississippi, located on the u Yazoo River between the Chickasaw and Choc- 
taw tri These tribes had practically eliminated the Chakchiuma. Federal 
Writers’ Project, Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State (New York: Viking 
Press, 1986), pp. 49, 59. 
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yesterday. President Davis is said to be at Grenada. Gen Johnson 
also, the latter is to take command at this place™ 

Thursday 18th We enjoy ourselves at montre _ we have very light 
duty CoFisherenow. The Regt have sent off their baggage again 
prospects of a fight shortly 

Sat 20th Co F & E commenced ditching a Lake —_ worked after 
night very good prospect for fish 

Monday 22nd We worked on the Lake yest _got to running out at 
12 ocl and commenced on another one which will be easier ditched. 
I weight 163 Ibs at this time. 

Wed 24th The Regt went to Grenada today for President Davis to 
review them tomorrow We caught 300 lbs of fish today 

Friday We went fishing again yest caught as many or more than 
in otis [?] the day before CoE gotonaspree there was not half doz 
but what was funny we enjoyed this Christmas better than we did last 
I & several others was out last night till midnight _I slep most of the day 
today wecaughta Turtle in the Lake today weighed 88 lbs. 

Sunday 28th _ yest I & three others of the Co went across the River 
on a sparking expadition. A sudden move is pending™® we got orders 
this evening to cook three days rations. | we heard today the enemy was 
at or close to Vicksburgh 

Tuesday 30th Yesterday we moved to the Regt _had dress parade 

this eve also no prospects of leaving here. John White a Corinth 
prisoner came in last evening. Rained last night we had encouraging 
orders read on dress parade in relation to the Misorian troops going to 
that state next Spring 

Thursday 1 of Jany / 63 __ the soldiers pressed several speeches last 
night oneGenGreen another Col. Cockerel’! & two others _I was 
sworn in for the war this morning _ rec $50 Bounty 

Wed 7th Has been raining all the week _—-we are Drilled Cavalry 
by Gen Bowen"? _ going to move camp tomorrow 

Sunday 18th 1863 Has been raining for the last two weeks snowed 
Thursday laidon2ds Raining now today H Baughman & N 
Holland got up from the Hospital Jas & Wm Howard also got back 
from the IUKA prison the former was wounded in leg. All of Co E 
was on a bust today. Col Gates has got the small pox; about 50 of 


108 On the 19h Davis was in Jackson, not far from Grenada. General Joseph E. 
johnston was assigned as commander of Department of the West by Special 
Orders No. 225, dated Nov. 24, 1862. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 782, 800. 

110 Price had been alerted on December 24 and again on December 27. They were 
to be ready to move to the defense of Vicksburg. O.R., 1, XVII, 2, pp. 808, 808. 

111 Francis M. Cockrell, Colonel, Second Missouri Infantry, Commander of the First 
Brigade, Missouri Volunteers, at the Battle of Vicksburg. 

112 fosde Bowen, Brigadier General, CSA, who had been in command of the First 

rigade. 
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the Regt has gone to quarentine camp. Capt Holland & four privates 
has gone from CoE __ the Army is in good health & spirits _ all as fat 
as hogs I now weight 165 

February Ist 1863 Last Monday, 26 of jan we marched to Grenada™ 

got on the Cars next morning __ started to Jackson _— we arrived there 
28th we are now camped half ml from Town _ twas very cold riding 
on the cars. _ All of the Brigade drew Uniforms yesterday we went 
on review in the evening _ the Uniform looked very well 

Feby 9th We left Jackson on the 7th _—_ we stopped on Black River 
14 mls from Vicksburg; the Car Co E was on ran off the track no 
one was hurt we hear heavy Cannonading at Vicksburg yesterday 
the result we have not heard. This Regt thrown in 2nd Brigade 

March 8th __ it crossed Big Black 

10th I was at Vicksburg on 19th 29 and 30 of Mar Fed gun boat sunk 
in front of Vicksburg on 23 We drew 48 dollars on the 3d of Mar. 
The 1st Brigade went to grand gulf" 

18th Genl Price crossed Miss River™5 Blockade of the Big Black 
completed on 3lst Flag of truce Boat came to Vicksburg 28 = de- 
manding the surrender of the City twas not heeded 

April 10 we moved camp in four miles of Vicksburg. On the night 
of 16th heavy canonading began at Vicksburg between 10 & 11 __ it 
lasted half an hr _ on the 17th we cooked three ds rations marched at 
sunup went through Vicksburg & took down the River _ crossed Big 
Black on 19 we camped 4 mls from grand gulf on 25 moved 7 mls 
up on Big Black in sight of the yankees gun boats on the Miss _ heavy 
bombardment at grand gulf on 29th _four killed 20 wounded one gun 
dismounted Col Wade one of the killed." 

May Ist The Yankees succeeded in Passing Grand Gulf with their 
Gun Boats _ cross Sev] thousand troops. The 2nd Brigade & part of 
the Ist engaged them _held them in check two days until they were 
overpowered. they fell back to Port Gibson _recd reinforcements 
fought on the 2nd & 3 __on the 4th we marched to Port Gibson & back 
to Big Black _ the same night the 5th we blew up all the large Guns 
and magazines & evacuated the place.” —_‘ the Yankees was about to cut 


113 Price’s entire command was ordered on January 23 to be ready to move to Jack- 
son on a moment's notice. O.R., 1, XXIV, 3, p. 598. 

114 Under Brigadier General John S. Bowen. 

115 Price had been transferred to the Trans-Mississippi Department. 

116 The —— was described by Lieutenant General J. C. Pemberton as 
“very heavy firing.” There were six gunboats averaging ten each, of the 
Federal ly which fired on Grand Gulf for 6% eeu aiteen been ion. One 
report stated that 3 were killed and 12 or 15 wounded. Colonel W: Wade 
was oe of Artillery in the Division commanded by Bowen. O.R., 1, XXIV, 3, 

. 801-2. 


PP. 
117 On April 30, 3,000 Federal troops had been reported ten miles from Port Gibson 
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us off | we marched 2 ds & nights __ slept but little had sev skirm- 
ishes on the retreat _ one at the crossing of Big Black we held them 
there half day. We fell back to the Vicksburg & Jackson RR. Ist & 
2nd Brig stopped at Big B. Bridge _ sent all Baggage to Vicksburg we 
went to Ed Station staid till the Yanks came. Fight at Raymond on 
128 —_we laid in line of Battle 2 ds & nights raining part of the time 
On the night of 15th we marched 8 mls east of Ed station the enemy 
attacted us120cl 16th had hard fight we fell back to Big B. Bridge 
& cooked rations on the 17th the enemy stormed the breast works 
took possession got sevl prisoners Myself one of them 15 others 
of Co. E.48 Col Gates was taken = great many swam the R.! 

On the 19th they marched us to Yazoo Ron 20th got on Boat went 
down Yazoo crossed Miss staid on La side 5 ds on 25 all got 
aboard 4 boats started up Miss runday &night landed at Mem- 
phis on 28th staid there2ds got to Cairo onthe Ist June Got on 
the cars wenttoIndianapolis the night 2nd we arrived there _left 
there the 1lth went through Columbus Ohio on 12 _ got to Pittsburgh 
13 changed cars also at Columbus. _ got to Harrisburg 14th. run 
into Philadelphia 15th _—_ got on a boat & went down Delaware R. to Ft. 
Del!# where we have been until the present, 24 Aug ™ no prospects of 
leaving soon but I sincerely hope we will not stay much longer 


and advancing in that direction. Southern reinforcements, totalling 3,500, were 
being rushed to Port Gibson. On May 2 General Pemberton notified Bowen: 
“You must endeavor to cross Big Black, abandoning Grand Gulf, and destroying 
guns, ammunition, and stores.” O.R., 1, XXIV, 3, pp. 806, 812, 815-6. 

118 This engagement was between General Grant and a brigade under J. Gregg with 
an admitted loss of 700 on the part of the South. O.R., 1, XXIV, 3, p. 323. 

119 The Muster Roll of Company E for June 30, 1863, recorded that wee had 
been captured, fourteen wounded, and two killed in action. WD’s Collection of 
Confederate Records. 

120 Gates ordered his men to swim the river in order to escape. All except about 90 
officers and men swam to safety, those remaining being captured by the Federal 
troops. O.R., 1, XXIV, 2, p. 120. 

121 Fort Delaware was situated on Pea Patch Island in the Delaware River midway 
between New Jersey and Delaware. General Ahl in charge was called an un- 
scrupulous officer. His under officer, Lieutenant Wolf, was said to be a “brute of 
no culture and refinement whatever.” Richard F. Hammerlein, Prisons and Prison- 
ers of the Civil War (Boston: 1934), pp. 25, 26, 81. 

122 Fauntleroy was transferred on September 20, 1863, to Point Lookout, Maryland, 

one of the largest prisons in the North. WD’s Collection of Confederate Records. 








Gettysburg in July 


RUTH DOUGLAS KEENER 


What words are whispered up and down the ridges 
when we depart 
and twilight spreads in peace across these fields, 
glowing with ripened wheat once more this year? 
What talk goes on among the monuments 
as moonlight seeps into these wooded hills 
and there is no one left to overhear? 


Do they speak only of their heartbreak in this valley, 
down in the peach orchard, over the last stone wall, 
Or possibly with some concern of us 
who come these days like pilgrims to recover 
the youth, the strength, the glory that was here? 








Jesse C. Burt lives in Nashville, and he earned his 
Ph.D. in 1950 with a study of the N.C. & St. L. Rail- 
way, successor of the N&C. This is his eleventh 
published article in a historical journal dealing with 
the Tennessee railroad. 


Sherman, Railroad General 


JESSE C. BURT 


ON A HOT AND SULTRY DAY in July, 1864, a group of Confederate soldiers 
lay in the shade of a tree in North Georgia. They had a fine and interest- 
ing view of General Sherman’s camps about Big Shanty, and a good view 
of the Western and Atlantic Railroad’s tracks. One soldier had a piece of 
sensational news. He said, “Well, the Yanks will have to git up and git 
now, for I heard General Johnston himself say that General Wheeler had 
blown up the tunnel, and that the Yanks would have to retreat, because 
they could get no more rations.” 

Another rebel, who must have been more versed in the lively subject 
of William Tecumseh Sherman, snorted in that vast disgust for which 
foot soldiers have ever been without equal “Oh hell! Don’t you know 
that old Sherman carries a duplicate tunnel along?” 

The Johnny Reb did not exaggerate too much. It is difficult to find in 
history a general who capitalized upon the opportunities afforded by rail- 
roads in the style of Sherman. Before, during, and after, the Civil War, 
Sherman’s extraordinary intellect was stimulated by the possibilities of 
the Iron Horse. His support of the Union Pacific was a decisive factor in 
causing it to be constructed. 

As early as 1849, Sherman took an interest in a railroad that would 
follow a route through the Sierra Nevadas, and which would link the 
Pacific with the Atlantic. In 1855 while working as a banker in San 
Francisco, Sherman was vice-president of the Central Pacific Railroad 
company. On the eve of the Civil War, his mind definitely was excited 
by the discussions of the railroad that was to become the mighty Union 
Pacific.? 


1 William T. Sherman, Memoirs (New York: Charles L. Webster, 1892), II, p. 151. 
2 Lloyd Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1982), pp. 108-09. 
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Without “the railroad,” Sherman insisted after the Civil War, the great 
Atlanta Campaign “would simply have been impossible.”* British writers 
have stressed the part played by railroads in Sherman’s military success. 
Such commentators as Captain B. H. Liddell Hart and Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Alfred H. Burne maintain that Sherman made such expert use of the 
railroad that he turned his command into probably the best equipped and 
supplied army in the Union.‘ But it is distinctly possible that Sherman, 
the railroad general, is not nearly so well known as Sherman, the railroad 
wrecker. 

On March 18, 1864, Sherman succeeded U. S. Grant in command of 
the Military Division of the Mississippi, with his headquarters at Nash- 
ville, capital of Tennessee, and the main Federal supply depot of the 
west.5 Soon Grant was to march against R. E. Lee and Richmond. Sher- 
man’s part in the grand strategy was stated by himself: “. . . I am to knock 
Jos. Johnston, and to do as much damage to the resources of the enemy as 
possible.”¢ 

Sherman had scant time to prepare for the Atlanta Campaign — per- 
haps thirty days to supply an army of 100,000 men and 35,000 animals. 
The magnitude of the task was almost paralyzing, at first; “more difficult 
than to fight,” Sherman wrote his father-in-law in regard to the build-up 
for the big push into what he called “the terrible door of death.” 

Three railroads would count in the Campaign and they were: the 
Louisville and Nashville, the Nashville and Chattanooga, the Western 
and Atlantic (Chattanooga to Atlanta). These lines connected so as to 
make a single railroad from Louisville to Atlanta. While the L&N and 
N&C provided General Sherman with the direct route, the Memphis and 
Charleston from Decatur, Alabama, to Stevenson, Alabama, was used in 
conjunction with the Nashville and Decatur as a relief line to the direct 
N&C. In addition, the long-projected Nashville and Northwestern, which 
before the war had been built from Nashville to Kingston Springs, was 
now completed by Sherman’s military forces so as to run from Kingston 
Springs and from that point to Johnsonville, on the Tennessee River. At 


3 Sherman, op. cit., II, p. 398. 
Alfred H. Burne, Lee, Grant, and Sherman (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1939); B. H. Liddell Hart, Sherman, Soldier, Realist, American (New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1929). Hart says on page 234: “The first, and greatest, prob- 


lem to be solved was that of supply. And on the solution Sherman stamped the 
hallmark of his genius, here as brilliantly orthodox as in the next campaign he was 
brilliantly unorthodox.” 

War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
(Washington: 1880-1901), Series 1, XXXII, part 3, page 87. Hereafter cited as 
O.R., followed by the series number, the volume number in roman numerals, the 
part number (if any), and the page, as O.R., 1, XXXII, 3, p. 87. 

Sherman, op. cit., II, p. 27. 

M. A. De Wolfe Howe (editor), Home Letters of General Sherman (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1909), p. 292. 
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Johnsonville, the N&NW connected with the navigable waters of the 
Tennessee River, and thus had the effect of giving Sherman railroad con- 
nection with the North. However, the rail route provided by the L&N- 
N&C-W&A railroads was the one mainly used by the general. The dis- 
tances, by rail, were: Louisville to Nashville, 189 miles; Nashville to 
Chattanooga, 151 miles; Chattanooga to Atlanta, 138 miles, or 478 miles 
in all. ; 

On succeeding General Grant, Sherman quickly took personal control 
of the 151-miles-long Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. This railroad 
had been controlled by the Army of the Cumberland under Major Gen- 
eral George H. Thomas. The Army of the Tennessee claimed that the 
Cumberlanders had too good a thing of it, and there was a mounting 
friction over the use of the N&C. Thus to secure what Sherman called 
“a harmonious working of this vast machinery,” he called a conference 
of his major generals and explained that from now on, the N&C would be 
used on equal footing by all the armies.® 

Sherman, the diplomat, handled a potentially dangerous situation. But 
Sherman did not merely exhort upon the theme of harmony. He estab- 
lished it by working out schedules for all the armies to use the Nashville 
and Chattanooga. Then he considered a vexing problem. The N&C was 
moving 600 tons of supplies a day to Chattanooga. Sherman wanted a 
flood, not a trickle, 1,300 tons. He proceeded to resolve this problem with 
his usual vigor, versatility, and imagination. 

As he did before the March Through Georgia, Sherman first obtained 
the facts. Upon investigation, he learned to his fury that the vital, 
enormously strategic N&C had been made into too much of a good thing. 
Completely controlled by the Federals since the fall of Nashville in ’62, 
the N&C hauled cotton, merchandise, and all sorts of people who wanted 
to go to Chattanooga, and there were many.’ April 6, 1864, Sherman 
barred all civilian traffic on the N&C, shut it to use by soldiers, who now 
must march to the front, and denied its further service to army outfits in 
the Tennessee rear echelon. Hereafter they could get their supplies in 
wagons." 

Thirteen days later, Sherman courageously announced 2 new policy. 
There would be no more food sent to Chattanooga to be distributed to 
Unionist civilians of East Tennessee."? This act had wide political reper- 
cussions; it brought Sherman to the attention of the White House. Early 
in May, President Abraham Lincoln asked Sherman direct about the 


8 O.R., 1, XXXII, 3, p. 270; Sherman, op. cit., II, p. 9. 
® Sherman, op. cit., II, p. 11. 

10 O.R., 1, XXXII, 3, p. 495. 

11 [bid., p. 279. 

12 [bid., p. 420. 
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new policy. He inquired, in effect, if it really was necessary. Of course 
Lincoln’s concern for the Unionists of East Tennessee was genuine.* 

Sherman replied in a direct and eloquent way to the President's inquiry 
by explaining that the Nashville and Chattanooga had to be a pure mili- 
tary railroad and nothing else. It could not haul food to the East Tennes- 
seans and to the army; “One or the other must quit, and the army don't 
intend to unless Joe Johnston makes us.” Evidently, Sherman con- 
vinced President Lincoln that the commandeering of the Nashville and 
Chattanooga was a dire necessity. 

A contemporary gives a vivid picture of Sherman as he grappled with 
the many problems in connection with adapting the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga to military uses: “Quick-eyed, ingenious, nervously active in 
mind and body, sleeplessly alert on every occasion, with a clear idea of 
what he wanted and an unyielding determination to have it, he made 
himself and everybody around him uncomfortable until his demands 
were gratified. . .”45 

Sherman’s dark, gleaming eyes seemed to be able to peer around cor- 
ners. One day in Nashville he came upon a quartermaster who was 
catching a few winks of sleep. Sherman stormed out: “I'm going to move 
on Joe Johnston the day Grant telegraphs me he is going to hit Bobby 
Lee; and if you don’t have my army supplied, and keep it supplied, we'll 
eat your mules up, sir — eat your mules up!”"® 

His problem was simple: get enough boxcars. They could not be manu- 
factured as quickly as he had to have them. Sherman thought for a while 
of double-tracking the railroad from Nashville to Chattanooga, so as to 
run the available cars on an endless circuit. The scheme brought on 
another wave of criticism of Sherman as an erratic, impulsive general. 
He snorted with regard to certain eastern railroad men who had criti- 
cized him: “. . . these railroad men are so accustomed to time-tables that 
I believe they would run on a single track if a double one lay side by 
side.”"" 

Of course there wasn’t enough time to double-track the Nashville and 
Chattanooga. Sherman’s underlying problem always was one of time. 
Impatient, mentally excited, he wriggled on the hook. His red hair looked 
as if he had run a comb through it once, then tossed the comb down. But, 
he hit upon a plan. 

Sherman commandeered boxcars brought to Nashville by the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, a corporation which had remained loyal to the 
Union (Kentucky was divided in its sentiment). The solution was simple. 


13 O.R., 1, XXXVIII, 4, p. 25. 
14 Ibid., pp. 33-34 

15 Hart, op. cit., p. 236. 

16 Lewis, op. cit., p. 351. 
17 O.R., 1, XXXII, 3, p. S11. 
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It was also radical, if not revolutionary, to the anguished president of the 
Louisville and Nashville. It would ruin his company. Then Sherman, as 
he says in his Personal Memoirs, appealed to the railroader’s business 
sense and to his patriotism. He would provide the L&N with troops to 
seize cars brought to the Louisville gateway by northern railroads!* 

The daily tonnage of food and supplies carried to the Chattanooga 
depots jumped to 2,000 tons a day. Years later Sherman chuckled over 
the seizure of the boxcars, saying that, “. . . in a short time we had cars 
and locomotives from almost every road at the North; months afterwards 
I was amused to see away down in Georgia cars marked ‘Pittsburg & Fort 
Wayne,’ ‘Delaware & Lackawanna’ . . . How these railroad companies 
ever recovered their property, or settled their transportation accounts, I 
have never heard. . .”” 

Sherman was almost too methodical in procuring supplies. He left 
nothing to chance, acted like Thomas who was noted for never striking 
until the blade was polished. M. C. Meigs, the able quartermaster gen- 
eral, on April 20, 1864, actually had to call a halt to the procurement of 
supplies. Sherman had grain for 50,000 animals to January 1, and the 
staggering total of 24,000,000 army rations! This stuff must be moved to 
Chattanooga. Meigs appealed, “Will you see to this?” 

On May 5, 1864, Grant moved against his splendid adversary, the 
Robert E. Lee of shimmering fame. The same day, Sherman moved 
against the “terrible door of death,” to operate against the wily and keen 
Joseph E. Johnston, whom Sherman respected. Early in September, At- 
lanta fell — a victory that came at an opportune time, just before the 
presidential election in the North. Sherman, renowned as the first “mod- 
ern general,” owed much to a slender, single track railroad. First and 
always, he said, the Atlanta Campaign was a question of supplies for 
an immense army in a hostile country.”4 

It was after the fall of Atlanta that Sherman developed “iron twisting” 
to a science and an art, having previously learned the essentials of de- 
stroying railroads in early campaigns. Railroad iron was pried up, heated 
red hot, then was twisted around a tree, or was draped over a fence. The 
entire Western and Atlantic from Chattanooga to Atlanta received the 
perfected Sherman treatment. There was a reason for this. After the cap- 
ture of Atlanta and the dramatic decision to march to the sea, Sherman 
no longer needed this railroad. In addition, there was always the possi- 
bility that the Confederates might swoop down and cut it. In considera- 
tion of these factors, Sherman concluded to eliminate the Western and 
Atlantic. The sick, wounded, and dead were sent over this railroad to 
18 
a es op. cit., II, p. 12. 


20 O.R., 1, XXXII, 3, pp. 428, 434. 
21 Sherman, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Chattanooga. The engines puffed furiously. Then the W&A was reduced 
to the original ground. Even the ballast of the track was scattered.” 


“The Confederates had opportunity to learn of the value of railroads to 
General Sherman. After the war, General Joseph E. Johnston dryly told 
Sherman of the time in North Georgia when he had just received a wonderful 
message telling him that the strategic Western and Atlantic had been des- 
troyed by General Joe Wheeler and his wild cavalry. No sooner had John- 
ston received the message than he saw a well-loaded Federal army train puff- 
ing down that portion of the Western and Atlantic that passed Johnston's 
camp. To do this, the army train had to roll over that portion of the W&A 
that Wheeler had damaged. Wheeler had slashed the railroad, but the army 
and the Federal railroaders had been able to repair it immediately!" 


Sherman evaluated what railroads had meant to him in a letter of 
August 11, 1864. What he said can be quoted to summarize his railroad 
work in the Civil War. He declared: “. . . for one hundred days not a 
man or horse has been without ample food or a musket or a gun without 
adequate ammunition. I esteem this a triumph greater than any success 
that has attended me in battle or strategy, but it has not been the result 
of blind chance. . . . I could not have done this without forethought be- 
ginning with the hour I reached Nashville.”™ 


Sherman's “forethought” contributed indirectly to the mechanical his- 
tory of the country. An example will make this point clear. Although 
many lessons had been learned in connection with railroads before Sher- 
man took over the Nashville and Chattanooga, Sherman brought these 
lessons to a burning focus spurred on by his conception of the terrible 
task he had. Sherman had hundreds and hundreds of men trained to do 
railroad maintenance — farm boys who previously had known nothing 
about building bridges, laying iron, and putting up trestles. He came to 
have so many experienced construction and maintenance men in his com- 
mand that he once assigned 10,000 men to repair an eight-mile break in 
the Western and Atlantic. These men came to constitute a talented, 
trained, and experienced reservoir. They were to serve the country well, 
not only in the Civil War, but in many instances, on the dangerous work 
that resulted in the Union Pacific.?* 

Sherman gave a large measure of credit for his military success to the 
men who had worked the railroad, who had run it, defended it, repaired 
it, and who had shared his own vision of what was required. After the 
Civil War, Sherman said: “I doubt whether the history of war can furn- 


22 {bid., pp. 105, 170-72. 

23 Ibid., p. 151. 

2% De Wolfe Howe, op. cit., pp. 306-07. 
25 Sherman, op. cit., Il, p. 151. 
26 Based on comments in last chapter of Ibid. 
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ish more examples of skill and bravery than attended the defense of 
the railroad from Nashville to Atlanta during the year 1864.""" 

After the Civil War, Lieutenant-General Sherman, later General of the 
Army of the United States, was stationed at St. Louis in command of the 
Division of the Mississippi. He was brilliant in this post, controlling 
and pacifying the Indians, and lending consistent support to the idea and 
the actuality of the imperial transcontinental railroad, then in the course 
of building. It will be recalled, of course, that the Central Pacific (now 
Southern Pacific) built east to meet the Union Pacific building west. 
Sherman believed that his Indian and railroad work was likely to have 
more permanent value than his Civil War activities.” 

Sherman was a personal friend of Grenville M. Dodge, chief engineer 
of the Union Pacific when it was being built; the relationship dated back 
to the Civil War. Sherman once said that Dodge could have a railroad 
bridge built almost as fast as the troops could march. The two men 
trusted each other.” 

In passing, it might be noted that in Dodge’s career, the effects of the 
Civil War on railroads may be strikingly illustrated. Here was a man who 
not only had the training and experience to build a railroad, but also had 
personal friendship with Grant and Sherman. It has been said: “Grant 
and Sherman came to Dodge’s support in all the difficulties he encoun- 
tered as chief engineer; and their friendship, forged in the fires of the 
national conflict, was welded firmly in the political, industrial, and 
social strife that threatened the very existence of the road.”*! Sherman 
helped Dodge keep his job.* 

Major-General Dodge has given an excellent portrait of Sherman as 
a friend of a railroad in one of his books. Dodge’s experience was that 
“He took a personal interest in the project.” Moreover, “He visited the 
work several times each year during its continuance, and I was in the 
habit of communicating with him each month, detailing my progress and 
laying before him my plans. In return I received letters from him almost 
every month.”** When Dodge discovered the pass through the Black 
Hills, he gave it the name of Sherman, in honor of Sherman’s friendship 
for the Union Pacific. The elevation of Sherman Pass is 8,236 feet, and 
for many years it was the highest point reached by any railroad in the 
United States.™ 
27 Ibid., IL, p. 152. 

28 Ibid., Ul, p. 412. 
29 Hart, op. cit., p. 420 
80 J. R. Perkins, ‘Trails, Rails and War (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1929), p. xiii. 


33 Grenville M. Dodge, How We Built the Unton Pacific Railway (Washington: 
G.P.O., 1910), p. 15. " 
* Ibid., p. 1 
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The words of General Dodge serve well to underscore the lasting 
significance of Sherman as a general who understood about the Central 
Pacific and the Union Pacific: “General Sherman’s interest lasted during 
his lifetime,” Dodge said.* 

For example, in the year 1859, Sherman wrote his brother, John Sher- 
man, a long letter which showed sensitivity to the practical merits of the 
transcontinental railroad that would be formed when the UP met the CP. 
Thirty-nine-year-old “Cump” declared to his Congressman brother that, 
“Politically, it would unite the West, Center and East by the bonds of 
intercourse.” 

In railroad history, a major factor in construction is often the finding 
of an advocate for the underlying premise, someone-who can stir men to 
see why the railroad is needed. John Sherman had his brother’s letter 
reprinted in the National Intelligencer. In later years the letter gave 
W. T. Sherman something of the stature of a railroad prophet. He had 
even predicted that it would take ten years to build the CP and the UP!** 

Sherman understood the practical side of railroad operations. In 1849, 
for example, he had sent surveying parties to discover whether a railroad 
could get through the Sierra Nevada range of mountains.*’ Years later, 
on taking command at St. Louis, he saw that the transcontinental project 
needed some practical help, and so, in February, 1866, he appealed to the 
President to extend better protection to the construction crews. During 
the summer and autumn of 1865, he inspected the construction each 
month — with his customary zest and delight, and his informed interest. 

In 1865, General Sherman was inspecting the latest section completed. 
To his deep pleasure, he was recognized by some of the men of the 
construction crew who called out, “Uncle Billy!” just as they had in Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. On these inspections, it was said, Sherman “. . . acted 
like a boy turned loose — threw off reserve — asked 1,000 questions of 
everybody.” Just as the problem of how to run the Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga had excited his mind, the building of the railroad across half a 
continent stirred Sherman to a larger vision. 

Sherman took pride in the fact that in 1854 he had been vice-president 
of the San Francisco effort to build a railroad to the East. The linking of 
the rails of the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific thrilled Sherman 
as it did any man of his day. A truer friend of railroads — in the sense 
that he understood and valued their role in the national life, and was a 
powerful advocate of them — may not exist in the annals of United States 
military history. 


35 Ibid., p. 16. 

36 Lewis, op. cit., p. 109. 

37 Ibid.; Dodge, op. cit., p. 16. 

38 Quoted in Lewis, op. cit., p. 596. 
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Sherman said as an old man, “I firmly believe that the Civil War 
trained the men who built that great national highway, and General 
Dodge could call on any body of men to ‘fall in, ‘deploy as skirmishers,’ 
and fight the marauding Indians just as they had learned to fight the 
rebels down at Atlanta.”® 

On May 11, 1869, Sherman wired his friend Dodge: “In common with 
millions, I sat yesterday and heard the mystic taps of the telegraph 
battery announcing the nailing of the last spike in the great Pacific 
road. Indeed, am I its friend? Yea.” It had been, Sherman exclaimed with 
his winning warmth, a solution for a “glorious problem,” one of joining 
the country together.“ 

Sherman deserved to rank in the country’s history as a major railroad 
prophet, not as a man who ordered the destruction of much railroad in 
the South, wrecking the railroad system of the state of Georgia. To 
Sherman, one suspects, railroads were an intellectual delight, the delight 
coming from learning more about them and their operations. Sherman 
saw that the magnificent transcontinental railroad made possible a 
stronger nation, and he saw that railroads were necessary in so large 
and varied a country. He said with profound simplicity: “The value of 
railways is also fully recognized in war quite as much as, if not more so 
than, in peace.”#! 

Sherman as a railroad general is an interesting example of a man who 
saw a problem and then used every resource to eliminate it. He brought 
to his task a vast amount of curiosity, an open mind, a biting command 
of the English language polite and impolite, and over-flowing energy. 
Far from being the unbalanced and erratic genius of legend, Sherman’s 
management of the Nashville and Chattanooga showed ferocious con- 
centration upon the most ticklish problems. Perhaps it was a great mis- 
take for Sherman not to have engaged his talents in peacetime railroad 
management. 

Sherman’s largest railroad vision was the transcontinental railroad. A 
railroad, like the union, is never really finished. The red-headed Ohio- 
born general directs our attention to the perpetual work that goes into 
a harmonious union. It was to assure such a union that he personally 
managed a railroad. And this was the motive that made him support the 
transcontinental railway. 


3° Quoted, Ibid., p. 599. 
# Dodge, op. cit., p. 25. 
41 Sherman, op. cit. II, p. 398. 












Quartermaster 


(After “Hiawatha” by our Own Poick) 


I'm a faithful Quartermaster 

Master of flour and bacon; 

Master of the corn and fodder, 

And I live in peace and plenty, 

With my sergeant who lives with me, 
Sleepless partner of the profits. 

If you would learn more about me, 
Learn my life and useful mission; 
Hear the stories contradicted 

That are circulated of me, 

Listen to my truthful story, 

True as gospel in the Bible, 

And then if you don't believe me, 

I can do no more than tell you 

That I am the injured mortal, 

Much abused by those who envy 
Peace and quiet, and the plenty 
That I every day enjoy. 

I have seen the army fasting 

On the banks of Rapid Ann. 

Fasting like the best of Christians, 
In their log-built huts of winter— 
Huts of every kind of wood built, 
Built of oak and pine and hickory, 
With the north wind howling loudly, 
Howling through the crack and crevice 
Of those log-built huts of winter. 

I have heard the charge of battle, 
Heard the roar of mighty cannon, 
Seen the soldiers brought out wounded, 
Seen the graves of many warriours, 
Seen the battle-field of carnage, 

Just as cleared the bloody drama 
But not all these sacrifices— 
Sacrifices which are offered 

On the altar of their fame— 

Half deserve a simple mention 
When against my cares and duties 
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And the nature of my mission, 
They are placed in balance true. 

If I do enjoy the comforts 

Which my lot has cast about me; 
Spend my thousands, tens of thousands, 
I do show that I am grateful 

To my blessed guardian angel 
Who is perched above my tent-pole; 
Guardians of the good and faithful, 
Hovering o’er my flock of cattle, 
O’er the corn, hard tack and bacon, 
Well provided by my foresight 

For the soldier and his knapsack; 
Well provided all by me 

’Gainst the time of quarter rations. 
When hereafter peace and plenty 
Make the evenings of our days 
Calm and beautious as the sunset 
In a glorious autumn sky, 

Then a heartfelt benediction 

Shall descend from grateful lips 
On the faithful Quartermaster, 


Who shall live when men forgotten 
On the field of glory moulder; 
Live to tell the bloody story 

To the children of the soldiers, 

To the orphan and the widow, 
Who will smile, the while invoking 
Blessings on the Quartermaster. 


Richmond Examiner, Feb. 26, 1864 
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Yellow Tavern 


SAMUEL H. MILLER 


ON A TREE CROWNED HILL in Richmond's quiet Hollywood Cemetery, not 
far from the softly flowing waters of the James River, stands a column 
of weathered native stone. Below its shaft, near to his beloved wife and 
children, rests Major General J. E. B. Stuart. Let the sun dappling 
through the trees, the gently moving waters of the river, and the sanctity 
of the place carry us back in spirit to the year 1864. First to a home in 
Richmond where this man in the thirty-second year of his life lies dying. 
The surgeons have given him only a few hours to live. His wife is rushing 
through the troubled night to be with him. The President of the Con- 
federacy has visited him. He lies still, a great hole torn in his side, bearing 
in soldierly fashion the exquisite pain that is wearing away his great 
strength. Now let us move back in time again and inquire how this came 
to be. 

On a map of Virginia place the second finger on Fredericksburg, with 
the index finger on Chancellorsville. Let your fingers slide south to Rich- 
mond; this is the arena of the story. Slightly to the north of Richmond 
was Yellow Tavern. Here will be the crisis of the account. The inquirer 
into the battle of Yellow Tavern is at once confronted with an almost 
complete lack of reports from the Southern officers, many of whom were 
killed in the savage fighting of the spring and summer of 1863. The 
Northern reports are much more complete but they treat the raid as a 
whole and little emphasis is placed on the actual battle. Even the terrain 
is of little help for Richmond and its suburbs have grown over the field 
and many of the then existing roads are no longer there. With diligence, 
however, it is still possible by taking a word here and a phrase there to 
weave a picture of the battle and the campaign that saved Richmond — 
but at the cost of General Stuart's life. 
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The probable reason for the scarcity of work on Yellow Tavern is the 
fact that most scholars and interested persons devote their time to the 
weightier battles that were being fought out at the same time in the 
Wilderness to the north and below Petersburg to the south. Yellow 
Tavern was a cavalry battle, one of the heaviest fought on this contin- 
ent. General Philip Sheridan out of the north with twelve thousand 
troopers in three divisions of six brigades was met by Major General 
Jeb Stuart with two brigades of Fitz Lee’s corps, some eleven or twelve 
hundred men. 

In May of 1864 the Army of the Potomac under General George Meade 
and directed by General U. S. Grant, pushed blindly into the Wilderness 
and was brought to a bloody halt by Lee’s veterans of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. For three days, the 5th, 6th, and 7th, the Wilderness 
smoked and burned with savage fighting. Then, Grant side-slipped to his 
right, but Stuart’s cavalry and some infantry held him until General Lee 
could concentrate behind them at Spotsylvania Court House. There for 
ten days the armies bled, but Lee’s veterans held grimly. On the 8th, 
while the infantry locked in the deep woods, the Southern horse was 
roughly handled at Todd’s Tavern. Then, on the 9th, two months to the 
day since Ulysses S. Grant had been made commander of the Northern 
Armies, General Philip Sheridan moved. Sheridan had reasoned that 
“, . . there was but very little space for a large cavalry force to operate 
on the left. . .”1 Generals Grant and Meade were in agreement with him; 
Meade’s later report reads: “On this day, the 9th of May, Sheridan, with 
the Cavalry Corps, moved southerly, with orders to engage the enemy’s 
cavalry, and after cutting the Fredericksburg and Central Railroad to 
threaten Richmond, and eventually communicate with and draw sup- 
plies from the forces on the James River.” 

On the evening of the 8th the three divisions had concentrated near 
Alrich’s on the plank road to Fredericksburg. Sheridan’s intentions were 
to go around the right of Lee’s army and get beyond the North Anna 
River before engaging the enemy. He reasoned that the enemy horse 
would be well beyond the support of his infantry and if defeated would 
be at a disadvantage. Further, he himself would be in a position to move 
in any direction that became necessary. Early on the 9th of May the 
three divisions, along with the artillery and the necessary ambulances 
and wagons, moved out in a column thirteen miles long. At a steady walk 
the column wound out the plank road to Tabernacle Church, crossed 


1 War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
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over to the Telegraph Road and rolled through Chilesburg to Anderson's 
Crossing on the North Anna.* 

At 8 a.m. that morning General Stuart sent this message to General 
Robert E. Lee, “There is a demonstration of the enemy's cavalry on the 
Fredericksburg Road about one mile and a half from Spotsylvania Court- 
House. If it amounts to anything serious I will be sure to inform you in 
time to change your dispositions. I have sent a regiment down to engage 
them and see what it means.”* 

Additional information caused Stuart to dispatch Wickham’s brigade 
numbering about one thousand troopers to press the rear of the column, 
while orders were issued to the rest of Fitz Lee’s division to follow them.® 
Wickham had had a sharp encounter earlier that morning but his men 
were ready and able to ride. His brigade consisted of the First, the 
Second, the Third, and the Fourth Virginia Cavalry. 

With Wickham winging after the long column and Stuart gathering 
sabres, Sheridan’s force was moving slowly and confidently away from 
the armies toward Richmond. Brigadier General Henry E. Davies Jr., 
U.S.A., commanded the First Brigade of the Second Division. He re- 
ported: “The brigade had the extreme rear of the column, and about 
4 p.m. the Sixth Ohio Cavalry, which composed the rear guard, was 
charged and had some very heavy fighting for a short time, at a place 
called Davenport. Captain Abell, of the Sixth Ohio, was killed; also lost 
about 47 men from the Sixth Ohio and First Massachusetts Cavalry. . .”7 
Major H. B. McClellan, General Stuart’s chief of staff, states that this 
initial clash occurred at Jarrald’s Mill with the same results as the Gen- 
eral reported. After this clash the long line of troopers turned from the 
Telegraph Road and moved toward Beaver Dam. The First New Jersey 
cavalry reinforced the Sixth Ohio as Sheridan’s rear guard and under 
pressure selected a defensive position near Mitchell’s Shop. Wickham 
plunged in but was unable to move them. It was here that Mathews of 
the Third Virginia, leading his squadron to the charge in column of 
fours, was surrounded and killed after a desperate battle against over- 
whelming numbers.® 

As the fighting subsided, General Stuart came up with the brigades 
of Generals Gordon and Lomax. His entire strength was possibly three 
to four thousand men. The odds were not unusual, three to one. They had 
beaten such odds before. The men were confident that so long as Jeb 
3 Ibid., p. 789. 
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was there with his magic, his black plume, and his song, victory would 
be theirs. General Lunsford Lomax’s brigade was made up of the Fifth, 
the Sixth, and the Fifteenth Virginia Cavalry. General James B. Gordon 
commanded the First, the Second, and the Fifth North Carolina. His 
brigade was part of Major General William H. F. “Rooney” Lee’s division. 
“Rooney” was the second son of General Robert E. Lee and had just 
recently been exchanged from a Union prison. 

At this point Stuart made the first division of his force. Fitz Lee was 
sent with Lomax and Wickham, his division to keep up the pressure 
against Sheridan as he moved toward Chilesburg. Stuart, meanwhile, 
took Gordon’s brigade and skirted toward the North Anna at Davenport's 
Bridge. It can be surmised that General Stuart was already aware that 
Sheridan’s was no mere raid on supplies but an attempt on the capital 
itself. 

Among Sheridan’s generals, commanding the Ist Brigade of the Ist 
Division, rode General George A. Custer, who later was to win undying 
fame at the Little Big Horn. At the head of the First, the Fifth, the 
Sixth, and the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, at 25 he had already won a 
name for himself with his dash, his long yellow hair, and his black velvet 
uniforms. His division was massed at Chilesburg when he was ordered 
to march. “After a short halt at Chilesburg, where this division was 
massed, we moved on the road leading to Beaver Dam Station, on the 
Virginia Central Railroad. Just before reaching the North Anna River, 
the advance guard reported a train of the enemy’s ambulances to be in 
sight. Major Brewer, of the First Michigan Cavalry, with one battalion 
of his regiment, was ordered to push forward and capture them, after 
which he was to move rapidly upon Beaver Dam Station, the remainder 
of the brigade to follow closely in support. Before reaching the station 
the advance encountered a considerable force of the enemy, conducting 
upward of 400 Union prisoners to Richmond. Major Brewer gallantly 
charged the enemy, and succeeded in recapturing all our men and quite 
a number of their captors.”® These prisoners were probably being escorted 
from the battle grounds in the Wilderness to Libby Prison in Richmond. 

Custer pressed on and seized the station at Beaver Dam, “. . . where 
we captured three trains and two first-class locomotives. The trains were 
heavily laden with supplies for the army. In addition, we captured an 
immense amount of army supplies, consisting of bacon, flour, meal, sugar, 
molasses, liquors, and medical stores; also several hundred stand of arms, 
a large number of hospital tents, the whole amounting to several millions 
of dollars’ worth. After supplying my command with all the rations they 
could transport, I caused the remainder to be burnt. I also caused the rail- 
road track to be destroyed for a considerable distance. The enemy made 
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frequent attempts during the night to drive me from the station, but were 
unsuccessful.”?° 

Of the destruction caused here probably the most serious was the loss 
of the medical supplies. These were irreplaceable because of the blockade 
and represented the reserve supply for Lee’s army. Next in importance 
was the rolling stock and the track of the railroad. Always in short supply, 
by 1864 it was almost impossible to get new iron for tracks and impossible 
to find new cars and engines. 

Even as Custer was provisioning and destroying at Beaver Dam, part 
of the First Maryland Battalion of Cavalry swung into action. The bat- 
talion had wintered near Hanover Court House since November. Apart 
from a brilliant participation in the Dahlgren raid during the winter the 
months had been quiet. On May the 9th Colonel Bradley T. Johnson was 
off on a scout to Yorktown, leaving Lieutenant Colonel Ridgely Brown 
in command of the camp and parts of four companies of cavalry. During 
the afternoon of that day word was received that Sheridan had ad- 
vanced. With 150 troopers at his back Brown set out to investigate. Soon 
after dark, just beyond Hanover Junction, they saw campfires blazing 
along the railroad in the distance. Brown continued to move forward at 
a trot. 

After eleven o'clock and one mile from Beaver Dam, with a large force 
of enemy in evidence, Colonel Brown halted his men and set out on foot 
to make a personal reconnaisance. It was not long before he was able to 
see the Union troopers burning and destroying in high spirits. Returning 
to his men, Brown dismounted eighty or ninety troopers and advanced in 
a skirmish line. Finding the Union men had left during the interval, the 
Maryland troops were turned left towards the county road. A small por- 
tion of the men had passed over the fence when they were challenged. 
This same spot had been found unguarded when Brown had made his 
reconnaisance. The Confederates were immediately deployed into line 
and advanced. For one-half mile the Yankees were driven; silhouetted 
against the fires of their own setting they offered good targets to their 
foes moving in the shadows. Now the Union officers threw a mounted 
charge at Brown's small force. It was handsomely repulsed and Brown 
pressed on. When the open fields were reached, the enemy was found 
firmly posted. After a demonstration the Confederate Marylanders with- 
drew unmolested. 

Up to this point Colonel Brown was of the opinion that he was oppos- 
ing a raiding party. Now from prisoners he found that he had engaged 
nothing less than the advance brigade of Sheridan’s mighty force. While 
the questioning continued, word came from Stuart that he was in pursuit 
of Sheridan and that the Marylanders should harass and delay him. Again 
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Brown set up a lively demonstration until the Union brought up heavy re- 
inforcements. Lieutenant C. Irving Ditty was left with twenty men to 
observe the bluecoats while their comrades were withdrawn to rest and 
to eat. 

Shortly before noon Custer formed a strong force with mounted and 
dismounted skirmishers in front. Brown was advised and at a gallop 
hurled his men against Custer. The Marylanders acquitted themselves 
well, fighting Custer to a standstill until they were outflanked and forced 
to retire. This movement revealed to Custer the smallness of the command 
opposed to him and he mounted a powerful charge to sweep them away. 
Their mission accomplished, the First Maryland avoided the charge and 
withdrew to Hanover Court House to take up positions with the Second 
Maryland Infantry and the Baltimore Light Artillery.’ These three units 
made up The Maryland Line and had been placed here to guard vital 
bridges over the North and South Anna Rivers. General Lee had ordered 
them to hold their positions at all costs.4? There, in the bright face of 
danger, they stood determined that no act of theirs should be unworthy of 
The Maryland Line of 1776. However, Sheridan made no gesture in their 
direction. His column passed some eight miles away. 

During the afternoon Stuart's three tired brigades converged on Beaver 
Dam. The damage was surveyed and the men ate such rations as they 
carried or could salvage from the fires. The General snatched a few 
precious minutes to visit the home of Doctor Edmund Fontaine located 
nearby. Flora, his beloved wife, Jamie and Virginia, his adored children, 
were staying there. Satisfied that they were safe, the husband and father 
_ became the soldier and returned to his troops. He would not see them 
again in life, for he had but little time left to ride his great horse, to sing 
his songs, to flash his sabre in the sun. 

Since early morning General Stuart had been on the move. The dis- 
patches he sent during the day tell the story. 


May 10, 1864 — 8:45 a.m, 


General R. E. Lee: 

One of the Fourth Virginia Cavalry reports the enemy at 7:80 o'clock this 
morning had reached a point on the road to Trinity Church [Richmond], 
about one mile below Beaver Dam, going toward Richmond. Colonel Brown, 
of the Maryland Battalion, was in their front skirmishing with them. At that 
time their rear, as previously written to you, was retiring from this front 


11 William Worthington Goldsborough, The Maryland Line in the Confederate States 
Army (Baltimore: Kelly, Piet Company, 1869), pp. 233-39. 

12 George Wilson Booth, Personal Reminiscences of a Maryland Soldier (Baltimore: 
Fleet, McGinley end Company, 1898), pp. 101-10. 

13 McClellan, op. cit., p. 410. 
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[Anderson’s Ford], and General Fitz Lee is now crossing there. The other 
brigades, Gordon’s and Lomax’s will cross above at Davenport’s Bridge and will 
sweep down on the south side. 
Most respectfully, 
J.E.B. Stuart 
Major-General"4 


May 10, [1864] 12 o'clock 
General R. E. Lee: 

Gordon’s Brigade are rapidly pursuing the enemy toward Beaver Dam. 
None went toward Gordonsville except a mere picket near Greenbay, which 
was of the party pursued by Gordon. Lomax is following. The enemy’s 
horses are broken down. They are shooting them in the road. I shall give 
directions about railroad. 


Most respectfully, 
J.E.B. Stuart! 


The movement flowed from the area under the jurisdiction of General 
Lee, and Stuart reported directly to General Braxton Bragg, who exer- 
cised command over the defences of Richmond in addition to being mili- 
tary advisor and messenger boy to President Davis. 


May 10, 1864 
General B. Bragg: 
General: A large body of the enemy’s cavalry reached Beaver Dam yesterday 
at 5 p.m. and is now advancing in the direction of Richmond via Trinity 
Church. My cavalry have been fighting them all day yesterday and are 
still in his rear pushing on. Their rear left Anderson’s Bridge at 8 a.m. where 
they camped last night. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J.E.B. Stuart, 
Major-General’® 


Frederick’s Hall, May 10, 1864 
General B. Bragg: 

The enemy’s cavalry under Sheridan left Beaver Dam this morning, the 10th 
instant, at 7:18, going on the road toward Richmond by Trinity Church. I am 
pursuing him closely. I think he will cross between Hanover Junction and Rich- 
mond, but it will be well to be prepared for him in the defences of Richmond. 
Similar dispatches have been sent by way of Hanover Junction and Gordons- 
ville. 

JE.B. Stuart, 
Major-General!” 


4 O.R., 1, LI, 2, p. 913. 
18 Ibid. 


16 Ibid., p. 911. 
17 Ibid. 
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Fitz Lee, brilliant division commander, nephew of the commanding 
general, and whose father served the Confederacy as an admiral in the 
navy, sent his own dispatch to Bragg. The message was headed Hanover 
Junction but from internal evidence we know that it was prepared below 
Beaver Dam. 


Hanover Junction, May 10, 1864—1 p.m. 
General B. Bragg: 

As far as I can ascertain the force of the enemy advancing toward Richmond 
consists of their cavalry corps under Sheridan. The corps is composed of three 
divisions. They left Beaver Dam last night and encamped on North Anna River, 
on road to Chilesburg. This morning they returned to Beaver Dam. The head 
of their column left that place, marching in direction of Richmond, at 6 o'clock 
this morning. I am now on Central Road, one mile and a half below Beaver 
Dam. The enemy have obstructed their route by felling trees, etc., and if I find 
my progress too much delayed by following their trail, I will strike over to Han- 
over Junction and arrive there at 5 p.m. 

Fitz Lee 
Major-General!® 


The next two dispatches, although headed Hanover Junction, were 


obviously prepared on the road and sent by courier to be wired from the 
Junction. 


Hanover Junction, May 10, 1864 
General Bragg: 
General: While pursuing the enemy from Beaver Dam on the Richmond road 
the barricading was so serious an obstruction that a road parallel to their col- 
umn of march was taken by my command, and the head of the column will 
rest near Taylorsville tonight. A small party was sent to discover his position. 
Should he attack Richmond I will certainly move [in] his rear and do what I 
can; at the same time, I hope to be able to strike him if he endeavors to escape. 
His force is large, and if attack is made on Richmond it will be principally as 
dismounted cavalry, which fight better than enemy’s infantry. General Bragg 
please have this repeated to General Lee. 

J.E.B. Stuart 

Major-General’? 


18 Ibid., p. 912. 
19 Ibid., pp. 911-12. 
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Hanover Junction, May 10, 1864—5:30 p.m. 
General Braxton Bragg, Richmond, Va.: 
The enemy’s cavalry moved from Trinity Church, on Negro Foot road, in 
the direction of Ashland. Finding the road in their rear so much obstructed, I 
turned off at the forks of Hanover Court House and Negro Foot road and am 
marching for the junction. I suggest Tunstall’s and Old Church as points to be 

occupied to prevent their escape. 

Fitz Lee 

Major-General” 


This was the spirit of the men who followed Jeb’s plume and who were 
trained in his school; although hopelessly outnumbered and out-gunned 
there was thought only of inflicting the maximum of womeg to Sheridan 
in payment for his rashness. 

Maryland’s Colonel Bradley T. Johnson wired General Bragg that 


night: 


Hanover Junction, May 10, 1864—9 p.m. 
General Braxton Bragg: 
Wickham’s, Gordon’s and Lomax’s brigades are here. Generals Stuart and 
Fitz Lee will be here in an hour. 
Bradley T. Johnson 
Colonel, Commanding”! 


Although Colonel Johnson reports that Gordon’s brigade was at Han- 
over Junction, Major McClellan asserts that Stuart divided his command 
at the fork of the Hanover Court House and Negro Foot Roads sending 
General Gordon with his North Carolina Cavalry to keep General Sheri- 
dan’s rear regiments upset. 

General Stuart arrived at the Junction and, tireless himself, desired to 
press on but Fitz Lee pointed out that his men and horses were bone 
tired. They must have rest. Reluctantly he gave in but insisted that Fitz 
Lee have his brigades mounted and ready to move by one o'clock. Major 
McClellan, his chief of staff, was detailed to remain awake until they 
were under way. It was then that another message went to Bragg. 


Hanover Junction, May 10, 1864—9 p.m. 

To: General Braxton Bragg 
I am informed by a reliable citizen the head of the enemy’s cavalry column 
was at Ground Squirrel Bridge, on what is called the Richmond road, at 4:15 
P.M. There is none of our cavalry from this direction between the enemy and 


20 Ibid., p. 912. 
21 Ibid., p. 914. 
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Richmond. Has the enemy made any demonstration upon Richmond? Please 
answer tonight, if practicable, as I am very anxious to give my command a 
night’s rest if compatible with duty. 
J.E.B. Stuart 
Major-General” 


Richmond that night was beset with anxiety. General Butler with the 
Army of the James some 36,000 strong was seeking to sever connections 
between Richmond and the south. Between him and success stood Gen- 
eral Pickett at Petersburg with what troops he could muster, and General 
Beauregard who was placing troops as they slowly arrived over the feeble 
and snapping railroads from North Carolina. Even as Sheridan rode down 
the Telegraph Road towards the city the defences were nearly bare. All 
available troops had been sent to face Butler at Drewry’s Bluff. There 
were few who slept that night. Bragg, cautious as ever, hesitated to send 
any troops to aid Stuart. The war was beginning to tell. Strain and tension 
were taking their toll as generals and officials became ill and unfit for 
duty but unable to find replacements and so were forced to carry on. 
Only heroic fighting on the part of Johnny Reb, Beauregard’s skill, and 
the blundering of General Butler, saved Richmond from the Army of the 
James. 

At Taylorsville, one and a half miles from Hanover Junction, Stuart and 
his weary staff sought sleep while McClellan noted the passing hours. 
Before one o'clock he aroused Fitz Lee and saw the regiments march out. 


At two thirty o'clock, Stuart sent this dispatch to Colonel Johnson at the 
Junction: 


May 11th, 2:30 a.m., 1864 
To Colonel B. T. Johnson: 
Colonel: General Stuart directs me to say that he would be glad to obtain one 
of your light batteries to assist him today, as he is short of artillery. Our cavalry 
is interposed between the enemy and Hanover Junction. General Stuart will re- 
turn the battery as soon as the present emergency has passed. The enemy en- 
camped last night at Ground Squirrel bridge. They had orders to start at 12 
o'clock tonight. General Stuart is now moving down the Telegraph road, and 
desires you to send the battery by the same route. 

Very respectfully, your old sergeant 
H. B. McClellan 
Major and Adjutant™ 


22 Ibid., p. 912. 


Pp 

23 Alfred Hoyt Bill, The Beleaguered City (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), pp. 
214-15. 

24 Bradley T. Johnson, “How General J. E. B. Stuart was Killed,” Southern Historical 
Society Papers, XXIX, (1901), pp. 227-28. 
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Colonel Johnson rode to Taylorsville and saw Stuart seeking a promise 
that good care would be taken of his best battery, and that it would be 
returned as soon as possible. Upon being reassured, Johnson directed that 
the Baltimore Light Artillery (Second Maryland Battery) under Captain 
W. Hunter Griffin was to join Stuart. Griffin was a Virginian long resi- 
dent in Baltimore. During the preceding winter Johnson had lavished 
every care on this battery to secure the best in horses, harness, guns and 
men. Lately the personnel had been strengthened by the return of Lieu- 
tenant John McNulty and others from Northern prisons. With the addi- 
tion of this battery, Stuart's artillery was divided as follows: Captain 
Philip P. Johnson, the First Stuart Horse Artillery Battery; Captain James 
F. Hart, one section of the Washington South Carolina Battery; and 
Captain W. Hunter Griffin, the Baltimore Light Artillery.* Based on the 
June, 1864 recommendation that all batteries be reduced to four pieces, 
and trusting that all were up to strength, Stuart had in all ten guns. 
Sheridan mentions in his report”® that he used six batteries under Captain 
James Robertson. A Union battery normally numbered six pieces. Assum- 
ing they too were at full strength, Sheridan had thirty-six guns. 

With Stuart’s regiments at Taylorsville, General Sheridan ordered 
Davies’ Brigade of Gregg’s Second Division to Ashland. Davies reported, 
“Started at 2 a.m. to cut the Fredericksburg railroad at Ashland. On ar- 
riving there tore up quite a section of railroad, and destroyed the gov- 
ernment buildings; also an engine and train of cars. The First Massa- 
chusetts charged into the place and lost 16 men and 3 commissioned 
officers... .”27 

Before General Stuart contacted General Johnson concerning the 
battery, he had wired General Bragg: 


Hanover Junction, May 11, 1864—2 a.m. 
General B. Bragg: 

Your dispatch of tonight received. I have just received information that the 
enemy encamped tonight at Ground Squirrel Bridge. The men said they had 
orders to move at 12 o'clock tonight. I am moving to Ashland. If I reach that 
point before the enemy, I will move down the Telegraph Road. A portion of 
my command is following the enemy closely and was close upon his camp at 
Mrs. Crenshaw’s farm, at the crossing of the South Anna, when last heard from. 

J.E.B. Stuart, 
Major-General” 


25 Jennings Cropper Wise, The Long Arm of Lee (Lynchburg, Va.: J. P. Bell Com- 
pany, 1915), II, pp. 740, 796. 

28 O.R., 1, XXXVI, 1, p. 791. 

27 Ibid., p. 857. 

2% O.R., 1, LI, 2, p. 916. 
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McClellan was left behind fast asleep when Stuart pushed on for Ash- 
land. Colonel Johnson wired Bragg: 


Hanover Junction, May 11, 1864—4:15 a.m. 
General Braxton Bragg: 

My scout is just in at 2:30 a.m. The enemy’s column was passing Ground 
Squirrel Church on the Louisa or Mountain Road. This proves their destina- 
tion to be Richmond. General Stuart’s rear has just passed out of Taylorsville. 
Send copy of this to Mr. Seddon. 

Bradley T. Johnson * 


Near dawn, the Confederates approached Ashland to learn that Sheri- 
dan’s raiders had visited the town during the night. Some of his men 
were still at work. No time was lost. Munford’s Second Virginia was close 
at hand and elements of that regiment tore into the town and drove out 
the Union cavalry. 

From Ashland, Stuart reported to Bragg: 


May 11, 1864, 6:30 a.m. 

Braxton Bragg: 
General, the enemy reached this point just before us, but was promptly 
whipped out after a sharp fight by Fitz Lee’s advance, killing and capturing 
quite a number. General Gordon is in the rear of the enemy. I intersect the 


road the enemy is marching on at Yellow Tavern, the head of the turnpike, 
six miles from Richmond. My men and horses are tired, hungry, and jaded, 
but all right. 


J. E. B Stuart 


No word of complaint, not asking for help, Stuart merely stated the fact 
of his condition and then with all the courage of his flaming spirit added, 
“but all right”. All right to save Richmond or to die in the attempt. Mc- 
Clellan rode at his side over the dusty miles to Yellow Tavern. He added 
later, “We conversed on many matters of personal interest. He was more 
quiet than usual, softer, and more communicative. It seems now that the 
shadow of the near future was already upon him.”*! 

Stuart arrived at Yellow Tavern around ten o'clock although elements 
of his command had been arriving since around eight o'clock. The dis- 
patch sent to Bragg by courier and received by him around eleven o'clock 
shows some doubt existing in Stuart's mind as to where he would fight. 
Fight he must, for at last he had his force between Sheridan and Rich- 
mond; and fight he would but where seemed at that writing unknown. 


29 Ibid. 
3° Thomason, op. cit., p. 496. 
31 McClellan, op. cit., p. 411. 
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Col. J. B. Sale, General Bragg’s Office: 

General Stuart dispatches me by courier: (Received 11 a.m.) 

The head of my column reached Yellow Tavern 8 a.m. No enemy had passed. 
Citizens and furloughed soldiers report them in heavy column gone toward 
Dover Mills. I will sweep across after them. I heard some firing toward their 
place of encampment about 7 a.m. Probably Gordon engaging them. The 
Central road is safe to Hanover Junction. Repeat this to General R. E. Lee, 
Guiney’s Station. 

Braxton Bragg*? 


McClellan does not speak of this doubt, but states that the only ques- 
tion in Stuart’s mind was whether to place his slim force in front of the 
enemy or to take a position on his flank. If Bragg could hold the city 
lines, then Stuart preferred the flank position. McClellan was sent to 
Richmond to see Bragg to learn if the city could be held. 

About one-half mile north of the abandoned hostelry at Yellow Tavern, 
the Brook Turnpike from Richmond formed a “Y” at Turners. The eastern 
arm became the Telegraph Road; the western, the Mountain Road. 
Sheridan was moving down the Mountain Road. Another two and one- 
half miles northward on the Telegraph Road the Chickahominy River 
crossed the road at a place known as Half Sink. From Yellow Tavern 
south towards Richmond perhaps one-eighth mile, the road from Hungary 
Station on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad joined 
the Brook Turnpike from the West. Another half mile south and the road 
from Hanover Court House came into the Brook Turnpike from the east. 
South another three quarters of a mile Brook Run, a tributary of the 
Chickahominy, crossed the turnpike at Brook Bridge, and also at that 
point the Brook Bridge Road connected the Brook Turnpike with ‘the 
more westerly Deep Run Turnpike. One and one-quarter miles south of 
the bridge and below Emanuel Church was the road to Meadow Bridge 
running east towards the Virginia Central Railroad. This area, from the 
vicinity of Emanuel Church north approximately five and one-quarter 
miles, was the arena over which Stuart and Sheridan battled.* 

From Turners northward the ground was hilly and wooded. South 
towards the Tavern the terrain was flatter and more open, and a small 
stream and some fenced fields ran back to a wooded elevation. The pre- 
vailing elevations run roughly northwest to the east and west of the 
Mountain Road crossing the Telegraph Road above Turners. This area 
would comprise Stuart’s position on Sheridan’s flank. We can be assured 
that Stuart was well familiar with this section; many times during the war 


33 O.R., 1, LI, 2, p. 918. 
33 McClellan, op. cit., Map, Environs of Richmond. 
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he had led his troopers over these same roads. 

Lomax’s brigade was the first to arrive. Colonel Henry Clay Pate of the 
Fifth Virginia was placed in command of the brigade after Lomax had 
placed it along the Telegraph Road with the left flank resting near Yellow 
Tavern. Lomax and his staff withdrew to a hill in the rear to observe the 
enemy as he approached. Pate saw as he rode over the position that open 
fields spread westward from the road to a wood. At the edge of the wood 
ran a deep gully parallel to the road. Here Pate placed his skirmishers 
with mounted pickets beyond the woods in advance. A secondary position 
was selected in a gully along the east side of the road. The three regi- 
ments were then placed to the east of the road in the best positions of- 
fered to them by the terrain. Lomax’s line held about. three quarters of a 
mile of ground from Turners south to the Tavern. From right to left 
stood the Fifteenth, the Fifth and the Sixth Virginia regiments. 

Wickham took position to Lomax’s right and extended the line to Half 
Sink about two and one-half miles north of Turners. Company K of the 
First Virginia held the road, then the Fourth Virginia, then the Second 
and Third regiments. Wickham’s position being the easiest to defend, 
most of the artillery was with Lomax. 

The morning was quiet and hot. A humming, a clatter, and a growing 
rumble told the waiting troopers that Sheridan’s host was coming. Eleven 
or twelve thousand confident, well fed, well mounted, well armed Union 
horsemen, who had finally learned the hard lessons that Jeb Stuart had 
taught them for three years, would find across their path some eleven 
hundred hungry, weary, but determined Confederates whose horses were 
jaded, whose weapons were outmoded but who still believed themselves 
to be the best cavalry under the greatest general in the finest army in all 
the world. They believed, too, that they were the match, man to man, for 
any ten men under Sheridan. This time the odds would be a little too 
great. 

The Sixth Pennsylvania under Major James Starr of Merritt's Reserve 
Brigade, Torbert’s First Division, made contact with the Confederates 
first. General Merritt was acting commander of the division throughout 
these operations. His division had marched from Ground Squirrel Bridge 
to Glen Allen Station on the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
Railroad. As they were destroying the road in both directions for four or 
five miles, the Sixth Pennsylvania had been advanced towards Yellow 
Tavern. After contact had been made the balance of the brigade was 
ordered, under Colonel Alfred Gibbs, to support them. This initial clash 
was near Turners.® 


% John Lipscomb Johnson, The University Memorial (Baltimore: Turnbull Brothers, 
1871), Article on H. C. Pate by Robert S. Morgan, p. 588. 
35 O.R., 1, XXXVI, 1, p. 813. 
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Colonel Thomas Devin, commanding the Second Brigade of the First 
Division was ordered up from Hungary Station around 11:00 a.m. The 
Ninth New York, Colonel William Sackett, was put in dismounted to the 
right of the Reserve Brigade. The Fourth New York having been de- 
tached to guard the trains, Devin took his two remaining regiments 
through the woods to seize the Brook Turnpike. The Seventeenth Pennsyl- 
vania, Lieutenant Colonel James Anderson, swept through the woods and 
seized the roads to Ashland and Hanover Court House. The Sixth New 
York, Lieutenant Colonel William Crocker, was advanced towards Rich- 
mond beyond the Brook Bridge, driving some grey cavalry into the outer 
works of Richmond. There the New Yorkers reported that they could 
hear the alarm bells pealing inside the city. Ordered to hold his position, 
Devin detached two squadrons of the Seventeenth to guard the rear of 
the Sixth and with the remaining four squadrons and two guns, held the 
Ashland Fork on Lomax’s flank near Yellow Tavern.* 

General Custer moved his four Michigan regiments to the left of the 
Reserve Brigade. General James H. Wilson, commanding the Third Di- 
vision, moved Chapman’s brigade to Custer’s left. The First Vermont of 
that brigade was placed mounted on the right with the Third Indiana and 
the Eighth New York dismounted and in the line.*’ 

About 3:30 p.m. Sheridan had all his troops in place. Below Brook 
Bridge facing Richmond stood the Sixth New York with part of the 
Seventeenth Pennsylvania (Devin’s Second Brigade, First Division). The 
balance of the Seventeenth was at the Ashland Fork on Lomax’s flank. 
The Ninth New York of that Brigade was on the extreme right of the 
line. From the Ninth New York, moving to the left, came Gibb’s Reserve 
Brigade, Custer’s First Brigade, both of the First Division. The troopers 
of the Third Division came next, Chapman’s Second Brigade and then 
McIntosh’s First Brigade. McIntosh faced Wickham and only his flankers 
saw action. In reserve Sheridan held Irvin Gregg’s Second Brigade of 
David Gregg’s Second Division. Back near Ground Squirrel Bridge was 
Davies’ First Brigade of the Second Division. Gordon occupied him 
throughout the day. 

The Sixth Pennsylvania had made contact first and the rest of the Re- 
serve Brigade had come up. Pate’s pickets on the extreme left reported 
the enemy dismounted and advancing in three lines. The pickets retired 
and the skirmishers in the first gully opened a hot fire with such precision 
that the Union first line gave way. The rebel yell sounded and the troop- 
ers rose to pursue. Pate called them back. The second blue line came on 
and was checked, but it held its position. The third line veered to the 
right and fell on the skirmishers of the Fifteenth Virginia in overwhelm- 


36 Ibid., pp. 834-35. 
37 Ibid., p. 879. 
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ing numbers. The line moved back still fighting. Two guns under 
Breathed on the right opened on the advancing line. The Union force 
charged the guns. Breathed drew them back to safety. Wickham pressed 
the blue flank. In desperate hand to hand conflict the assault was stop- 
ped and Pate fell back to the gully on the east of the road.* 

Jeb Stuart had watched Pate’s fight closely. For several months past 
the two men had not spoken following Pate’s vindication in a court 
martial. Now the past was forgotten. Stuart admired skill and bravery 
when he saw it. He rode up to Pate and extended his hand. Pate clasped 
it and heard him say, “Colonel Pate, you have done all that any man could 
do. How long can you hold this position?” 

Pate met his steady gaze, “Until I die, General.” Two strong men looked 
into each others faces and again shook hands.® Pate had an hour yet to 
live. 

The Baltimore Light Artillery had taken position shortly before the 
enemy advanced. After a heavy encounter the battery retired about a 
half mile. After Pate’s opening fight Sheridan kept up a steady skirmish 
action, probing and testing the Confederate left somewhat as a boxer 
might test his opponent's defense. Pate was on the extreme left of Lomax’s 
line. The Ninth New York ground into his position. Pate’s clear voice 
rose above the din. “One more round, boys, and then we'll get to the hill.” 
Even as they fired, a bullet pierced his temple and he toppled to the 
ground.” 

After Pate fell, Stuart ordered the Baltimore Light Artillery back into 
position to the left of the turnpike directly in Sheridan’s front. Sheridan 
replied by ordering three full batteries to open on Griffin's guns. For 
several hours the guns thundered shot and shrapnel at 800 yards range. 
Heroically, the Marylanders labored under Stuart’s watchful eyes." 

During the next several hours the artillery dueled and Sheridan brought 
his brigades into position. During this respite, McClellan returned from 
Richmond. He was forced to take a wide detour because of the Union 
forces holding the Brook Turnpike. Stuart was satisfied with the report 
from Bragg and stated that he would hold his position on the flank with 
the hope that Bragg might attack from the city and so catch Sheridan 
between three forces. Stuart was once more his spirited self, indomitable, 
unquenchable, the battle light burning bright in his eyes. The cavalry 
leader's hope was never realized, for Bragg did not move. 

In Richmond, Heros Von Borcke, wounded aide to General Stuart, 
raised himself from his bed at the sound of the guns and on a ridiculously 


38 Johnson, op. cit., p. 589. 
39 Tbid. 


4 Ibid., p. 590. 
41 Goldsborough, op. cit., pp. 318-21. 
42 McClellan, op. cit., p. 412. 
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small horse that he had commandeered, attempted to join his general. 
Turned back by the Union cavalry, he barely escaped to the city’s de- 
fenses. 

For more than an hour McClellan and Stuart talked near one of the 
batteries on the right of the line near Half Sink. Wickham’s regiments 
extended nearly to the Telegraph Road where Company K under Captain 
Gustavus Dorsey of the First Virginia held the road.“ These men of 
Company K had joined the First Virginia in 1861 when Jeb Stuart had 
been its Colonel. Under Captain George R. Gaither they had come from 
Maryland where they had been part of the Howard Dragoons from 
Howard County, Maryland.“ The Fourth Virginia was to their right.“ 
All were dismounted, save the balance of the First Virginia which was 
about a mile to the rear as a mounted reserve. The entire line formed an 
obtuse angle roughly facing Richmond from Half Sink to a point slightly 
north of Yellow Tavern. The line was drawn so as to permit the greatest 
possible convergence of fire power. The right, under the eyes of Fitz Lee, 
was strongly posted. The left was exposed with only a small stream and 
some fences for protection.*’ One battery was with Wickham, the Balti- 
more Light Artillery was in or near the road close to Company K, the 
other guns were on the extreme left. 

About 4:00 p.m. the attack came. A movement in the woods, the gleam 
of sun on metal, the bugles’ trill, the hoarse cheers from the advancing 
troopers, the crash of artillery and the entire left was under assault. 
General Wilson wrote, “General Custer . . . charged with his brigade, 
. .. Chapman, with his brigade, charged at the same time. His dismount- 
ed men struck the extreme right of the enemy’s line, and drove them from 
their rail breastworks, taking 30 or 40 prisoners, while Colonel Preston 
[First Vermont] with his regiment mounted, moved so as to strike from 
50 to 100 yards to the left of General Custer.” 

Custer recorded the scene, “. . . I formed the First Michigan Cavalry in 
column of squadrons under cover of the wood. At the same time I direct- 
ed Colonel Alger and Major Kidd to move the Fifth and Sixth Michigan 
Cavalry forward and occupy the attention of the enemy on the left, 
Heaton’s battery to engage them in front, while the First charged the 
battery on the flank. The bugle sounded the advance and the three 


43 Heros Von Borcke, Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence (New 
York: Peter Smith, 1938), II, pp. 308-16. 

44 McClellan, op. cit., p. 413. 
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regiments moved forward. . . . The First Michigan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stagg commanding, advanced boldly to the charge, and when within two 
hundred yards of the battery, charged it with a yell which spread terror 
before them.” 

Even as Custer charged, the four squadrons of the Seventeenth Penn- 
sylvania and a section of battery posted by Colonel Devin on the Brook 
Turnpike opened heavily on Lomax’s flank. 

As the Union advance started, General Stuart galloped to the left with 
those of his staff who could keep up with him. All the fighting had been 
on this side of Stuart’s position. The men were nearly fought out, but 
Lomax was doing all he could to hold them fast. The artillery fought 
doggedly, ringed about by the dead and dying. Stuart saw Custer’s 
mounted regiment about to charge and quickly ordered the First Virginia 
up to meet them. Weapon in hand he spurred his horse up to the fence 
among the Marylanders of Company K. Near where he sat his restive 
horse the First Michigan stormed through a hell of cannister and grape 
to sabre the gunners at their posts. The entire left of the Confederate line 
dissolved into fleeing, fighting groups, under the terrific pressure. Some 
eighty men gathered around Stuart behind the slim fence. They were 
strung out in a ragged line on the flank of the attackers. The charging 
First Virginia sent the blue troopers reeling back toward their lines.>* 

Jeb, atop his grey charger in the midst of desperate combat, his eyes 
bright with the light of battle, cheered his men on and fired at the blue 
troopers reeling through the choking dust. One unhorsed trooper hurry- 
ing back, snapped a shot upwards at the bearded officer. Stuart’s head 
dropped upon his chest, his black plumed hat fell into the churned dust, 
he clapped a hand to his side and struggled to hold himself in the sad- 
dle.*? Captain Dorsey ran to his side and prevented him from falling. He 
was escorted to an ambulance and there ordered those officers who had 


49 Ibid., p. 818. 

50 Ibid., p. 835. 

51 W. B. Poindexter, “A Midnight Charge, and the Death of General J. E. B. Stuart,” 
Southern Historical Society Papers, XXXII, (1904), pp. 117-21. Mr. William B. 
Poindexter, one of Stuart’s dispatch bearers, states that the Ist Virginia was ordered 
from the line only when Custer was about to charge and then were mounted too 
late to charge. He claims that General Fitz Lee countermanded the order to charge. 
We have accepted Colonel Dorsey’s account because that version was prepared 
for Mrs. Stuart shortly after the event. Mr. Poindexter’s version was written forty 
years after that day in May. The charge of the First is r ed in other references. 
O.R., 1, XXXVI, part 1, p. 828. Colonel R. A. Alger of the Fifth Michigan reports 
an entirely different version of the wounding of General Stuart. We have accepted 
Colonel Dorsey's account as given to Major McClellan because Dorsey was at 
Stuart’s side at the time. Colonel Alger was at best some distance away. Alger 
wrote, “. . . an officer accompanied by a large staff and escort, carrying a battle 
flag was just coming on to the hill from the rear. This officer was shot from his 
horse by Private John A. Huff, Company E. About minutes later — a woman 
and negro informed me that General Stuart had been shot on the hill mentioned.” 
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rushed to his aid to help rally the troopers. His service to the Confederacy 
had started with the First Virginia Cavalry and among the Marylanders 
of that regiment he had received his first wound in the service of his 
country. 

Fitz Lee, still on the right, was informed of the situation and came at 
the top speed of his horse to Stuart’s side. He was speechless but Stuart 
could waste no time on idle sympathy; “Go ahead, Fitz, old fellow, I 
know you will do what is right.” As senior officer, Stuart’s command now 
devolved upon him. Ten years later Fitz Lee could still hear Stuart's 
voice as he said the words that were to become his “most precious 
legacy.”53 

The ambulance jolted across the rough field and Stuart saw his troopers 
retreating, and gathering his strength he commanded, “Go back! Go back 
and do your duty, as I have done mine, and our country will be safe. Go 
back! go back! I had rather die than be whipped.”™ 

Some paid heed to his order, his last on a battlefield; others did not. 

Among those who did was L. W. Hopkins of Loudon County and later 
of Baltimore, Maryland. Then he was part of Company A, Sixth Virginia 
under Lomax. He wrote, “Some of our men mounted the fence in the 
rear and fled across the fields. Others stood their ground and were cap- 
tured, I among them. . . . There was a little culvert across a ditch in the 
road. .. . Some of our men crept under this culvert and escaped. Probably 
two hundred of us were captured.”55 

Fitz Lee, now in command, rallied his regiments and withdrew in good 
order northward about one mile from the field toward the Chickahom- 
iny.58 

Meanwhile, General James B. Gordon with his three small North Caro- 
lina regiments was furiously waging a battle of his own, tying up Colonel 
L. Irvin Gregg’s entire Second Brigade. Colonel Gregg had six regiments 
under his command. The Carolinians were persistent in their attacks 
throughout the day but because of the vast difference in numerical 
strength were unable to do any great harm to the enemy. They were suc- 
cessful in keeping one brigade away from Stuart’s front.5” 

After nightfall Fitz Lee succeeded in drawing the remnants of Lomax’s 
force and his battered artillery together. Losses had been heavy. The 
effective strength of Lomax’s brigade was one-third to one-half what it 
had been on the first of May. Two pieces of the Baltimore Light Artillery 


53 “General Fitz. Lee’s Eulogy on Stuart,” Southern Historical Society Papers, I, 
(1876), p. 102. 


54 McClellan, op. cit., p. 415. 

55 Luther W. Hopkins, From Bull Run to Appomattox (Baltimore: Fleet-McGinley 
Company, c. 1908), pp. 158-59. 

56 O.R., 1, LI, 1, p. 250. 

57 O.R., 1, XXXVI, 1, p. 853. 
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had been captured. Lieutenant McNulty had succeeded in driving two 
of the guns from the field to fight another day. Captain W. Hunter 
Griffin was a prisoner. During the night General Lee crossed his com- 
mand at the Chickahominy Half Sink and moved to Woolrich’s Shop. 
They would fight again at Meadow Bridge. 

The next day, May 12th, Sheridan pushed the weight of his corps 
against Fitz Lee standing behind the Chickahominy at the destroyed 
Meadow Bridge. General Gordon was still clawing at Sheridan’s back 
where he “. . . sustained the attack of Sheridan’s Corps in force . . . in 
sight of Richmond, . . . He fought with reckless daring, inspiring his men 
to such exertions that they held the enemy in check until reinforcements 
could come up.” 

Gordon dismounted the First and Second North Carolina and held the 
Fifth North Carolina as a mounted reserve. Their entire position was 
swept by Sheridan’s artillery. While the First and Second attacked 
doggedly, Gordon sent to Richmond for artillery. A new and untried 
battery was sent. When Sheridan’s cannister started to rattle about them, 
the gunners left their pieces and sought the safety of the ditches. Gordon 
ranted and raved and begged. His troopers ridiculed and taunted, 
but nothing could move the gunners to resume their posts. Disgusted, 
Gordon galloped to the position held by the First and the Second. The 
road was blanketed by artillery fire and Gordon fell from his horse 
wounded. The command passed to Colonel Andrews of the Second and 
he dismounted the Fifth North Carolina and signalled the charge. They 
advanced swiftly to a wide board fence and after a few minutes Sheridan 
broke off the action. He had forced his prisoners of war to rebuild the 
Meadow Bridge and used it to force a passage for his corps. Twice Sheri- 
dan had been brought to bay and twice with superior numbers he. had 
fought clear. On May 18th Gordon died in a Richmond Hospital.™ 

The Baltimore Light Artillery made their last appearance in this cam- 
paign when from a spot beyond the Chickahominy they maintained a 
galling fire upon Union troopers trying to force a crossing. 

Sheridan made no effort to seize Richmond, perhaps realizing that he 
could not hold the city. Instead, he continued a leisurely march holding 
a generally southeasterly course around Richmond. The Eleventh then 
encamped near Meadow Bridge; the Twelfth between Walnut Grove and 
Gaines Mill; the Thirteenth at Bottom’s Bridge; the Fourteenth between 
Haxall’s Landing and Shirley on the James. Here they were received by 


58 Goldsborough, op. cit., pp. 318-21. 
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General Butler and there the raid officially ended. Sheridan lost in killed, 
wounded and missing 704 officers and men.® The Confederates had lost 
roughly one-half their number. More important was their loss in senior 
officers. Major General J. E. B. Stuart, Brigadier General James B. Gord- 
on; Colonel Henry C. Pate of the Fifth Virginia; Colonel Charles Collins, 
Fifteenth Virginia; Colonel John S. Green, Sixth Virginia; Lieutenant 
Colonel Robert Randolph, Fourth Virginia; all had died as a result of 
this short campaign. It was becoming increasingly difficult for Lee’s army 
to find senior officers with the necessary skill and experience to lead 
troops. Within another two weeks Lieutenant Colonel Ridgely Brown of 
the Maryland Line would be killed resisting Sheridan at the South Anna.® 

After being felled by a bullet at Yellow Tavern, General Stuart had 
been carried to the home of his brother-in-law, Doctor Charles Brewer, 
who lived on Grace Street between Jefferson and Madison in Richmond. 
There at 7:38 p.m. on May 12th, James Ewell Brown Stuart, the cavalier 
general, died in his thirty-second year, some twenty-seven hours after 
being wounded. He had time enough to arrange his earthly affairs and 
to prepare himself for his next adventure. President Davis had pressed 
his hand. Von Borcke had kept a tearful vigil at his side. Sadly, his be- 
loved wife did not arrive in time for him to see her. After hours of re- 
occurring, excruciating, spasmic pain his great strength ebbed away. 
Stilled forever was his song, buried in the dust his waving plume, ended 
his magic victories. General Robert E. Lee, when informed of Stuart’s 
mortal hurt, had pronounced with shaken voice the cavalryman’s finest 
eulogy, “He never brought me a piece of false information.”® 

Doctor I. Ridgeway Trimble (in 1944 Chief of United States Surgical 
Service, 118th General Hospital), after examining the accounts of Stuart’s 
death attributed it to hemorrhage and peritonitis. On the evening of 
the 13th as the cannon thundered from Drewry’s Bluff, the cortege carried 
Stuart’s body to its resting place in Hollywood Cemetery. There had 
been a crown of bay leaves and a sword of lilies for the casket and a 
simple service at St. James. There was none of the pomp and honors that 
had attended the funerals of other heroes of the South, for there was not 
time, danger pressed too close.™ 
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, | We have come full turn to this hill in Hollywood Cemetery, to this 
it | Confederate Valhalla where so many of her soldiers sleep. General E. P. 
Alexander, a comrade in arms of Stuart’s once said, “I think this raid 
should be classed as a blunder . . . Our most serious loss in connection 
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To Our Subscribers 


The Editors of CIVIL WAR HISTORY regret that the demand 
for copies of the first three issues of the magazine has been so heavy 
that our stock of them is exhausted, and that we do not know of 
any other source from which these issues might be obtained. The 
printing order has been increased, and we believe it will be possible 


to purchase single copies of the issues from now on. 


Publication difficulties on the first issue of CIVIL WAR 
HISTORY have resulted in a delay of publication of subsequent 
issues. We are making efforts to correct this delay, and anticipate 
that within the second year of publication the date on the maga- 
zine and the actual date of publication will be made to coincide. 
Meanwhile, we thank our subscribers for their patience in waiting 
for the magazine. 
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The Red Stain on the Leaves 


G. W. BUNGAY 


The wood-bird’s nest upon the bough 
Deserted hangs, and heaped with leaves: 
Once filled with life and joy, but now 
Sad as a stricken heart that grieves. 
Amid the light of such a scene, 
Where silent vales and hills are clad 
In gayest hues of gold and green, 
Why should the human heart be sad? 


Yet sombre thoughts flit through the mind, 
And pass unspoken and unsung. 
As leaves, touched by the autumn wind, 
Fall from the twigs to which they clung. 
Here, like the patriarch in his dream, 
We see the ladder angels trod, 
The mountains to our vision seem 
To lean against the throne of God. 


The vales of golden mist that rise 
Over the woodlands to the sea, 

Drop where the gallant soldier lies, 
Whose furlough is eternity. 

Upon the leaves now sere and red, 
That once were flakes of fire to me, 

I see the blood our armies shed, 
That our dear country might be free. 











Lawrence S. Thompson received his Ph.D. from the 
University of North Carolina and is now Director of 
Libraries at the University of Kentucky. He has been 
Advisor on Library Problems to the Turkish Minister 
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bibliographical journals. 


The Civil War in Fiction 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


WHEN I RETURNED TO THE UNITED STATEs in the fall of 1945, I stopped by 
the moribund Southern town of my childhood to pay my respects to a 
nonagenarian lady whose greenest memories belonged to her teen-age 
years in the sixties. The world-shaking events of 1939-45 had only made a 
casual impression on her, and even the tragedy of Hiroshima was insigni- 
ficant to her by comparison with the burning of Atlanta. But somehow or 
another she realized that World War II had a real message for her. Over 
a cup of weak tea she murmured, “If only General Lee had had one, just 
one tiny little atom bomb!” 

The dear old lady didn’t quite realize that for almost a century the real 
secret weapon of those who still fight the last romantic war has been the 
American novel. A dozen wings of supersonic jets, evenly divided be- 
tween Uncle Billy Sherman and Jeb Stuart, would have had less effect on 
the ideas of twentieth century Americans about the Civil War than the 
thousand or more full-length novels set in the stirring years of 1860-65. 
We Kentuckians (who joined the Confederacy after the war) know 
better than anyone else how the novel has shaped our sentiments. No true 
Bluegrasser has failed to weep with Chad Buford, the Little Shepherd, 
and Margaret Dean when they chose opposite sides in 1860. We are 
moved deeply by the first chapter of any Civil War novel describing the 
surrender of Sumter by that gallant Louisvillian, Major Robert Anderson; 
and the fantastic escape of John Hunt Morgan from the yankee concen- 
tration camp in Columbus is thrilling even in the dull prose of one of 
Mr. Beadle’s hacks. Beyond all sentiment, however, the significant thing 
about Civil War fiction in the history of American letters is that it reflects 
national literary trends more accurately than any other type of historical 
novel. This we may ascribe to the abundance of the genre and to the fact 
that it has attracted many of our ablest writers. 
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The fiery gospel wasn’t written nearly as effectively in the rows of 
burnished steel as it was on the sulphite pages of American fiction from 
1862 on. Charles F. Brown had Artemus Ward holding forth on the war 
before the smoke had cleared from the First Bull Run, and Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis and Louisa May Alcott were grinding out short stories on the 
war before Chancellorsville. If the Unionists produced no literary swamp 
angel, the Secesh did little better. Possibly Jeff Davis’ propaganda minis- 
try had vague notions about boring the unionists into surrender by un- 
leashing the Southern branch of the feminine school. Augusta Jane Evans 
turned on the yankees with all the raw power of a charlotte russe in 
Macaria; or, The Altars of Sacrifice (1864). Almost simultaneously Sallie 
Rochester Ford produced her Iliad of the rebellion, Raids and Romance 
of Morgan and His Men (1864). 

If Mrs. Ford’s misbegotten epic was a “cornerstone of Confederate 
literature,” as one bibliographer has argued, it is just as well for the sake 
of belletristic writing in America that the Cause was lost. She embellished 
her prose narrative with some snatches of balladry that endow her with 
the same variety of immortality that The Sweet Singer of Michigan enjoys. 
Take the half dozen lines celebrating Morgan’s number one man (and 
later the robber baron of L.&N. fame), Basil Duke: 

A sad mischance occurred to the heroic Duke, 
Who’s bold as a lion, but mild as St. Luke; 

This brave hero, who is scarce less than Morgan, 
Was severely wounded on the cranial organ, 
While repelling an attack made on his rear, 

He fell by a shell that exploded too near. 

In spite of the crudity of the great bulk of imaginative prose dealing 
with the war in the sixties, at least the spark of an older and far more 
productive literary tradition remained alive. It was the rich, autochthon- 
ous humor of the Great Interior Valley and the South that has flavored 
virtually all of our better Civil War fiction. A half-forgotten book that 
belongs in this category is Four Years with Morgan and His Men (1914) 
by the late Colonel Thomas F. Berry of Woodford County, Kentucky, 
brother of the noted guerilla “One Arm” Berry. Published a half century 
after the events it purports to describe, Berry's book nevertheless points 
out explicitly that it was at least composed mentally in an era when the 
South was still unwilling to recognize Appomattox as an act of Provi- 
dence. It deserves a strong place in the humorous literature of the war, 
for Berry's vehement insistence on the veracity of his whoppers is in the 
best tradition of the tall tale as she was cultivated on the western frontier. 
The fabulous (or semi-fabulous) escape of John Morgan from Columbus 
was rank bungling by comparison with any one of T.F.’s thirteen escapes, 
one of which involved a mid-winter swim across the Mississippi at Rock 
Island. At Chickamauga a yankee minié ball plowed into his intestines; 
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and when the Confederate field surgeon refused to remove it, Berry him- 
self extracted the missile, trimmed the bowel neatly, and put six stitches 
into it. If the Confederacy had been able to produce a dozen such Miinch- 
hausens and get their stories into print before 1865, the South would have 
won the war hands down, for every yankee general who could read would 
have died laughing. 

Only one Civil War novel with a secure niche in the history of Ameri- 
can literature came out of the sixties. It was John W. DeForest’s Miss 
Ravenels Conversion from Secession to Loyalty (1867). If DeForest is 
“perhaps the most unjustly neglected of all American writers” (Wagen- - 
knecht), it is because he wrote of War and Reconstruction in a tough, 
realistic style solidly based on his own experiences in the Union Army. 
To be sure, he compromises with his age by supplying a conventional 
happy ending and making occasional apologies for his frankness, but in 
the last analysis he sees no more glory in war then did Ambrose Bierce 
or Stephen Crane. His hard-drinking, conscienceless Union officer, 
Colonel John Carter, is a picaro of picaros, and Lillie Ravenel'’s in- 
dependence and resourcefulness are not excelled by the Irish-American 
peasant cunning of Scarlett O'Hara. 

In 1937 DeForest would have pushed Margaret Mitchell hard for her 
Pulitzer Prize. Seventy years earlier the Atlantic and Harper's reviewed 
Miss Ravenel enthusiastically; but popular taste had a far greater liking 
for the sentimental humanitarianism of Lydia Maria Child’s A Romance 
of the Republic (1867), the tedious yarn of a beautiful high yellow and 
her vicious master in Judge Tourgée’s Toinette (1874), or the melodra- 
matic lessons in prudence and one hundred per cent Americanism that 
the Rev. E. P. Roe preached in his Civil War novels. The truth of De- 
Forest's accounts of the war was surely doubted by fans of prolific Gen- 
eral Charles King, whose two dozen Civil War novels (many for boys) 
perpetuated the courtly dignity represented by the old regular army. On 
the Southern side, F. F. V. John Esten Cooke applied the infallible tech- 
niques of Fenimore Cooper, Simms, and Fraulein Miihlbach to the 
knightly adventures of Colonel Surry of Eagle’s Nest. 

If the popular literary traditions of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century reflected a juvenile mentality, it is not surprising that the authors 
of boys’ books about the war had a field day during this period. There 
were the classical authors of our fathers’ bookshelves such as Harry 
Castlemon (Charles Fosdick), G. A. Henty, Warren Lee Goss, Charles 
Ledyard Norton, and Oliver Optic (William Taylor Adams). Some of 
their books bordered on the realm of juvenile classics. Goss’ Jed (1889) is 
one of the best stories of Andersonville before MacKinlay Kantor, em- 
bellished with a plausible escape story probably based on facts. For my 
money Norton's salty yarns of Jack Benson rank at least as high as some 
contemporary Civil War sea stories such as Houston Branch and Frank 
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Waters’ Diamond Head (1948), the only real attraction of which is the 
lush pectoral display on the cover of the twenty-five cent edition. 

Oliver Optic’s impeccable teen-agers who save the day for generals 
and presidents, kings and emperors, represent something that the late 
nineteenth century wanted to believe. The moral qualities of these noble 
youths sans peur et sans reproche were precisely what Biedermeier 
America demanded, for even the late unpleasantness had its usefulness 
for inculcating American youth with a high standard of personal conduct. 
Oliver Optic’s peerless young Kentucky Unionist, Deck Lyon from the 
Green River country, could tell a story that struck an even more effective 
blow against Demon Rum than the hatchet of his fellow Kentuckian, 
Carrie Nation. At the Front (1897) explains the real reason why so many 
good Unionists degenerated to affiliation with the Secesh. We learn that 
Deck’s scapegrace Uncle Titus, captured and held as a P.O.W. near Chi- 
cago, finally signed the oath and tearfully confessed, “I am sure now that 
it was whiskey that made a Secessionist of me.” We can only comment 
that there must be a modicum of truth in Uncle Titus’ theory of the 
origins of the war. Even today you can catch potential Secessionists in 
flagrante in the country club bar on Saturday nights, harmonizing on 
“The South Shall Rise Again” and “Hold That Confederate Money,” well 
inspired by a certain famous product of Deck Lyon’s own Green River 
homeland. 

It was not until the 1880s that America produced distinguished fictional 
studies of the Civil War that were recognized as outstanding literary 
accomplishments both in that day and in our own. The great neurologist 
S. Weir Mitchell heads the list of the new group of historical novelists, 
and he had competent Southern counterparts in George Washington 
Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, and Thomas Nelson Page. Dr. Mitchell is 
perhaps best known for his fiction dealing with the American Revolution, 
but his experiences as a Union army surgeon gave him an incomparable 
background for his Civil War novels. His first full-length novel dealing 
with the great conflict was entitled simply In War Time (1885), and, 
appropriately enough, it dealt with a physician’s reactions to the war. 
It is a superb psychological study, equalled by few other American his- 
torical novels up to that time. Mitchell’s next book, Roland Blake (1886) 
is a more conventional and less satisfying work, describing the adven- 
tures of a Union officer with Grant around Richmond and elsewhere. 
Just as in all his works, Mitchell used type characters, but he displayed 
a masterful hand in developing them. His other Civil War novels are A 
Diplomatic Adventure (1906), a well documented tale of Confederate 
activities in France, and Westways (1913), a sensitive analysis of the 
effect of the war on a divided family in Pennsylvania. Weir Mitchell set 
a standard for historical fiction in America that had a singularly happy 
effect on the development of the genre in this country; and the publica- 
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tion of In War Time in 1885 may be considered a milestone of consider- 
able importance in our literary history. 

In the same year another highly significant work appeared, George 
Washington Cable’s Dr. Sevier. Set in New Orleans before and during 
the war, it is the sober tale of a unionist who realizes that the South is 
wrong and views the course of events with the objectivity of the scientist 
that he is. It is at once a realistic character study and a fine description 
of New Orleans in the sixties, but Dr. Sevier does not quite measure up 
to Weir Mitchell’s Dr. Wendell (the physician of In War Time). The 
picture of New Orleans at war invites comparison with Robert Penn War- 
ren’s account in Band of Angels (1955), and Dr. Sevier has a documen- 
tary value in this respect. Other Civil War novels by Cable such as The 
Cavalier (1901) and Kincaid’s Battery (1900) show flashes of realism, 
but Cable’s forte remained the local color story rather than the full- 
length historical novel. Old New Orleans provided inspirational themes 
aplenty for any writer. 

Thomas Nelson Page did for a segment of Virginia life what Cable did 
for New Orleans. Above all, he brought Old Black Joe to life and made 
him the undying symbol of the Old Commonwealth. In Meh Lady (1886) 
he portrayed a South that has long since been lost in the bourgeoisie of 
the country club set, but he created a legend that will be cherished as 
long as sentiment lives in the South. 

Joel Chandler Harris’ realistic pictures of the poor man’s view of the 
war reflect the common-sense attitude of his friend, Henry W. Grady of 
the Atlanta Constitution. Harris was a realist in many respects, but, like 
Page and his imitators, he too was afflicted with the myopia regionalis 
that the sociologists are still trying to inflict on the Southern states. 

DeForest, Weir Mitchell, and a few others cultivated a certain element 
of realism before the nineties; but they were exceptions and generally 
less popular, certainly far less in evidence in the middle class parlors of 
the mauve decade than E. P. Roe, Charles King, or Oliver Optic. America 
needed an enfant terrible to shake the facts of life under the nose of a 
nation nurtured on Mary Jane Holmes and Augusta Jane Evans. When 
Ambrose Bierce came out with his grim and vivid Tales of Soldiers and 
Civilians (1891), the country needed these shockers on such themes as a 
deaf-mute child amidst the bloody horrors of Chickamauga, a fatal Sohrab 
and Rustum tale of a Union picket and his Confederate father, and the 
doomed rebel’s thoughts as the Union noose tightened on his neck. 
“Bitter Bierce” had his own ideas about the historical process which he 
was recording even as he was writing the Tales. The Devil's Dictionary 
(1911), then in process, told us that the brain was “an apparatus with 
which we think that we think” and that history was “an account, mostly 
false, of events, mostly unimportant, which are brought about by rulers, 
mostly knaves, and soldiers, mostly fools”. 
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Bierce had been a Union officer in the war and knew whereof he wrote, 
but young Stephen Crane had to depend solely on the printed word for 
the background material in The Red Badge of Courage (1895), the first 
Civil War novel which was written strictly as a work of art rather than as 
an attempt to describe an age, or an historic personality, or a movement. 
More than DeForest’s precious picaro, John Carter, more than Dr. Sev- 
ier or Dr. Wendell, Henry Fleming is a totally new character in American 
fiction. Crane’s cool detachment and indifference to ordinary concepts 
of the war, its causes and its objectives, enable him to subordinate every 
external circumstance to the narrative of Henry's psychological transfor- 
mation from a frightened recruit into a seasoned veteran. The possibility 
of the Civil War as a setting for tales other than sentimental, polemical, 
and historically annalistic now penetrated the public conscience. The 
historical elements become even more vivid as a result of the new tech- 
nique introduced by Crane. 

The novelists who depended solely on the old clichés of lovers from 
opposite sides, divided kinsmen, the noble Negro or the faithful slave, 
and the curiously popular transvestite theme now appealed only to the 
same reading public that continues to buy Albertus Magnus and Joe 
Miller through the centuries, although today their hold on the illiterate 
literate is gravely threatened by the high art of television. In the mid- 
twentieth century the vanity presses have found a gold mine in the would- 
be novelists who still aspire to the literary heights achieved by Sallie 
Rochester Ford. On the other hand, the local colorists kept on using the 
Civil War effectively throughout the nineties and the early part of the 
new century; but a James Lane Allen or a John Trotwood Moore were 
less concerned with the issue of romanticism versus realism in describing 
the war than with the exploitation of a genius loci. 

The turn of the century saw two important Civil War novels, Winston 
Churchill's The Crisis (1901) and Ellen Glasgow’s The Battle Ground 
(1902). Neither was wholly in the tradition of The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, for both writers were far too individualistic to be mere epigoni; but 
both represented another breach with the earlier prevailing concepts of 
the Civil War romance. Moreover, both show a concern for accurate 
historical detail that could be matched only by Weir Mitchell among their 
predecessors. By the 1930s many historical novelists — those who elected 
a Civil War theme as well as others — were destined to produce works 
that would be veritable monuments of detailed antiquarian research. 

The Crisis is an account of the struggle to save Missouri for the Union 
and subsequent events in St. Louis, Washington, and the battle fronts. 
There is the conventional situation of lovers with divided political senti- 
ments, but they are ultimately brought together by Lincoln, who appears 
for the first time as a strong and convincing character in fiction. The 
meticulous and sensitive portraits of Grant and Sherman were not equal- 
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led for four decades, until Helen Todd’s A Man Called Grant was pub- 
lished in 1940. 

Ellen Glasgow realized far better than Thomas Nelson Page, or even 
than Henry W. Grady and Marse Henry Watterson, for that matter, that 
“what the South needs now is — blood and irony.” She set out in 1900 
with The Voice of the People to write a long series of novels about the 
social history of Virginia centering around this concept. The Battle 
Ground, the second in the series, deals with the Civil War and is in many 
respects more astonishing than the work of a yankee such as Crane. When 
an aristocratic Virginia lady permits a character to say “God damn the 
war!” she also damns the meaningless claptrap about “southern chivalry” 
once and for all. For an age still nurtured in sentiment it was no easy 
thing to accept a resourceful heroine such as Betty Ambler, who makes 
explicit many a modern notion about woman’s rdéle in society that Miss 
Ravenel left implicit. The severely realistic descriptions of non-combat- 
ants belongs to a world that could never have harbored two little Con- 
federates, and the authentic glimpses of Negro folklore tell a story of 
the slave and ex-slave in Old Virginia that was hitherto unrecorded. 

The new tendency to document fiction by comprehensive historical 
research is nowhere better illustrated than in the work of another Virginia 
lady novelist, Mary Johnston. Her devotion to Old Virginia was as fan- 
tastically romantic as John Fox’s passion for the New Commonwealth; 
and if she had ever known the discipline of the scholarly historian, she 
might have earned a rank comparable to that of Clifford Dowdey’s in the 
history of Virginia literature. Miss Johnston combined the vivid stories 
of the war told by her father (much as Hamlin Garland did in Trail- 
Makers of the Middle Border, 1926) with extensive reading to make The 
Long Roll (1911) and Cease Firing (1912) fine analyses of the rise and 
fall of the Confederacy, but far too melodramatic and idealistic to have 
real meaning in the mainstream of American literature. 

The three decades after the publication of The Battle Ground were 
vital ones for the development of the American novel, but themes other 
than the Civil War attracted the fancy of the novelists. A special excep- 
tion is the first significant biographical novel of the war, Honoré Willsie 
Morrow’s trilogy, The Great Captain (Forever Free, 1927; With Malice 
Toward None, 1928; and The Last Full Measure, 1930). Ranking with 
The Crisis as a picture of Lincoln, The Great Captain shows Kentucky’s 
most illustrious son as a generous, warmly human personality, constantly 
harrassed by the petty official duties of the presidency and the antagonis- 
tic attitude of the radical Republicans. There is a spot of sentiment here 
and there, but any Lincolnian who can’t indulge in sentiment deserves to 
be condemned to reading doctoral dissertations on Federal administrative 
procedure during the Civil War for the rest of his natural life. On the 
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whole, The Great Captain is an accurate, scholarly portrait of Lincoln 
that will endure as one of our best biographical novels. 

One flaw I suspect in The Great Captain is the picture of Mary Todd 
Lincoln as a devoted wife and lovable personality. Certain intimate fam- 
ily affiliations demand that I be loyal to the prevailing ideas about horses 
and women in the valleys of Stoner and the Elkhorn, but Mary Todd was 
the exception that proves the rule. While I doubt the calumny that my 
home town spawned a Secesh spy in Mrs. Lincoln, she ranks with Mrs. 
Carl Schurz as the most insufferable termagant of her age. Irving Stone’s 
Love Is Eternal (1954; title from the inscription on the inside of the 
Lincoln-Todd wedding ring) is also a carefully documented biographical 
novel, but Stone, too, confuses the Lexington virago’s decision to wed 
a plebeian country lawyer rather than to suffer well deserved spinster- 
hood with a fancy legend of genuine passion. Among other Civil War 
biographical novels Stone’s Immortal Wife (1944) is a noteworthy study 
of an important Civil War personality and just as well documented as 
Love Is Eternal. Stone correctly portrays Jesse Benton as a strong and 
noble woman. She had to be to have tolerated a puffed-up bounder such 
as John C. Frémont. 

A fourth fictionized biography that deserves a permanent place in Civil 
War literature is Helen Todd’s A Man Called Grant (1940). Miss Todd 
shucks the impedimenta of scholarship and gives free rein to her own 
concept of the man Grant. The book is plausible and correct in historical 
details (although the author's versions of many Civil War events are over- 
simplified ), but the scholia of imagination on the solemn pages of formal 
history provide a new and wholesome perspective of a somewhat abused 
American leader. 

There was a long drought of important fiction dealing with the Civil 
War after The Battle Ground. Aside from the work of Mary Johnston and 
Honoré Willsie Morrow, we have such books as John Fox’s The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come (1908), a part of every Kentucky boy’s edu- 
cation, but little more; Randall Parrish’s My Lady of the North (1904) 
and My Lady of the South (1919), hackneyed in theme but exciting in 
action; and Hamlin Garland’s Trail-Makers of the Middle Border, thin 
as a novel but substantial as a portrait of U.S. Grant. 

An event of major importance for American historical fiction was the 
publication in 1927 of James Boyd’s Marching On. At long last it was 
safe to reveal that the conflict of 1860-65 had been a rich man’s war, a 
poor man’s fight. Boyd tells the story of James Fraser, a Johnny Reb buck 
private from a retarded rural area of North Carolina who faces battle 
with the same trepidation that Henry Fleming experienced. Boyd also 
draws an effective contrast between the poor white and the planter, but 
one suspects that he made some concessions to popular taste when he has 
James return after two years in a Unionist P.O.W. camp to wed Colonel 
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Prevost’s daughter. Still, there is the final tragedy, a forthright acknowl- 
edgment by Boyd that there was little light and absolutely no sweetness 
in the defeated South. 

The last major Civil War novel before the thirties is Evelyn Scott's 
The Wave (1929), a curiously constructed book that shows the horror of 
war as a wave that engulfs ordinary humanity and blots out the relevance 
of individual destinies. A series of cinematic glimpses of civilian and mili- 
tary life, high and low, reveals war in its true colors. In the decade to 
come MacKinlay Kantor, Caroline Gordon, Clifford Dowdey, William 
Faulkner, and others were to take these individuals lost in the wave and 
develop them as fictional personalities of the highest order. 

A few able writers still cultivated the romantic tradition at the begin- 
ning of the thirties, but the Depression brought home to all that the 
fancied luxury of the old-fashioned Southern plantation was gone forever. 
DuBose Heyward’s title character in Peter Ashley (1932) is a Union sym- 
pathizer despite his aristocratic Charleston background, but he surrenders 
to social pressure. Stark Young’s So Red the Rose (1934) is an equally 
loving picture of plantation society, its decline and fall with the coming 
of war. We cannot help but shed a stoical tear with Young, but the his- 
torian will be inclined to think that Young might have done better to 
stick by his real skill as a profesional translator from the Slavic languages. 

Those who felt defeated by the Depression could take a Heyward or a 
Young as escapists, but the temper of the age would not accept this 
lightweight sort of thing in place of more serious fare. Thoroughly in 
conformity with prevailing attitudes was T. S. Stribling’s The Forge 
(1981), one of the best of all social commentaries on the war with its 
story of the fortunes of the unaristocratic Vaidens in the red clay hills of 
northern Alabama. There is an account of the Battle of Shiloh, but the 
fate of OI Pap Jimmy Vaiden, Hardshell Baptist and ex-blacksmith, is 
much more fascinating. Ol’ Pap was far less interested in preserving the 
“chivalry” of a South that never was than in populating the county with 
mulatto children. Stribling expounds this theme further in the sequel, 
The Store, awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1982. 

Allen Tate dealt with a more genteel society in The Fathers (1938), 
but one that was just as surely doomed as OI’ Pap Vaiden’s pre-war enter- 
prises. Tate shows the disintegration of a great Virginia estate in the late 
fifties and early sixties. A strong man who owes no debt or respect to the 
traditions of the pre-war South is a sort of a pre-figuration of the turmoil 
of the post-war South. The notion of the decay of a civilization is every- 
where present, but the somewhat remote characters leave us in doubt 
about the final results. Much more effective are the two novels of Mrs. 
Tate (Caroline Gordon) dealing with the Confederate Kentucky of the 
Pennyrile and the Purchase, Penhally (1981) and None Shall Look Back 
(1987). The moribund feudalism which the Llewellyns and the Allards 
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struggle to keep alive brings only violence and destruction. It is morally 
and psychologically cancerous, and the South has to make a final and 
definitive break with an untenable social order if it is to survive. None 
Shall Look Back is a remarkable fictionized story of Bedford Forrest, the 
bogey man of the Fort Pillow story and the future Klan leader. Caroline 
Gordon swaps magnolias for corn pone when she lets young Rives Allard 
fall in battle as Old Forrest rides on like the fifth horseman. 

Another commentary on the rites of sepulcher of the old South was the 
late Hervey Allen’s Action at Aquila (1988), completely in the grand 
manner of this writer so popular in the thirties but nevertheless faithful 
to reality in its conclusions. There are glowing pictures of the old life in 
the Shenandoah Valley and of its physical destruction by Colonel Frank- 
lin of Sheridan’s staff. Brutal and useless as it all seems, Franklin sees a 
purpose in it, for he realized that “If Lee and his gallant rebels succeeded, 
there would be wars, endless Gettysburgs, raids, burnings, implacable 
anger and growing hatred, reprisals for generations to come.” About the 
same time Clifford Dowdey published his fictional study of Richmond at 
war, Bugles Blow No More (1987). It is a remarkable piece not only for 
the psychological perception of individual minds at work but also for the 
picture of social change in the time of stress. When commoner marries 
patrician and the old barriers break down, we understand how a provin- 
cial Southern city could endure the same changes that Paris or St. Peters- 
burg suffered behind the barricades. Dowdey’s apparent dislike for Jeffer- 
son Davis introduces an element of prejudice into an otherwise dis- 
tinguished novel. 

If we believe Dowdey, Allen, Tate, Gordon, Young, and some of the 
other writers in the thirties, the war was the ruination of the South. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. By 1870 the South, freed from the 
incubus of slave labor, produced the biggest and richest cotton crop of 
all time. Mr. W. B. Hesseltine proved in his Confederate Leaders of the 
New South (1950) that the same classes held power in the post-war South 
that had controlled the region earlier. Only seventy-one of 656 prominent 
Confederates failed to regain the power and prestige they enjoyed before 
the Reconstruction. The smartest ex-Confederates were perhaps James 
Longstreet and Raider Mosby, who knew that the Republicans could pass 
out the best plums. The South began to produce its own bumper crop 
of robber barons in the magnates of the new industries and transportation 
systems. Atlanta, Birmingham, and Nashville were well on their way to 
being more midwestern (in the caricatured sense) than Toledo, Youngs- 
town, or Akron. 

In fiction the best known Confederate who fights back and wins is 
Scarlett O'Hara. Despite the wealth of Tara, Scarlett was always the 
Irish-American country girl whose sense of self-reliance would pull her 
through trials that would have destroyed a Melanie or an Ashley. Scarlett 
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sees no use in suffering martyrdom and refusing to fight back simply 
because Billy Sherman burned a few flimsy fire traps en route to the 
sea. Even more than a compromiser such as Henry W. Grady, Scarlett 
could envision real possibilities for a South that could defy tradition. 
Gone With the Wind (1936) owes its fame mainly to the fact that it is an 
entertaining story, but it also offers an interpretation of history for which 
the South-was not fully prepared until three-quarters of a century after 
the forces of loyalty had unsheathed their terrible swift sword. 

The tremendous individual potentials and social forces freed by the 
Civil War have had a powerful appeal for many writers who have broad- 
er aims than simply to tell a diverting story from the past. Often as not, 
they treat their theme irreverently from the standpoint of the idolater of 
tradition, but it is history none the less. Such a work is the sequence of 
seven short stories in William Faulkner's The Unvanquished (1938). It 
is, to be sure, loaded with local color and characters from the deep South; 
but the more important burden of the book is the chronicle of the unvan- 
quished Sartoris family in terms of Freudian psychology, social conflict, 
and New Deal economics. Twelve-year-old Bayard Sartoris, the narrator, 
bears no more relation to the two little Confederates than Belle Watling 
bears to Louisa May Alcott. Here is Southern “chivalry” stripped of all 
the armor that could protect it from the probing eyes of a curious, dis- 
respectful modern. The Unvanquished is characteristic of a new trend in 
Civil War fiction that is as sharp a break from the earlier tradition as 
The Red Badge of Courage was in its day. 

McKinlay Kantor, along with Dowdey, is perhaps the most scholarly 
of Civil War novelists and the most thorough in his background research, 
but he too has gradually moved toward a conception of the Civil War as 
high tragedy with all of the complexity of this genre. Long Remember 
(1934), his first Civil War novel, is a masterful bit of military history 
that does for Gettysburg what Andersonville (1955) did for a hell-hole of 
a different order. At times Long Remember betrays the hand of a tyro, 
especially in the somewhat less-than-sharp character portrayal; but Kan- 
tor hit his stride in Arouse and Beware (1936), a marvelous revelation of 
the psychology of escaping prisoners of war. Here Kantor treats animal 
passions with Olympian objectivity, yet not without a warm sympathy for 
human beings caught in the maelstrom of war. 

Two decades elapsed before he produced a chef doeuvre in Anderson- 
ville. No student of Civil War history need be told that Buchenwald and 
Belsen would have had no special horrors for anyone lucky enough to 
have survived the pest-ridden valley at Anderson Station in central 
Georgia, but Kantor goes beyond a detailed factual chronicle of Henry 
Wirz’s notorious concentration camp. He delves into human motives and 
social forces of mid-century America ruthlessly and with profound insight, 
but he does it with the broad vision of a writer who knows the well 
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springs of human behavior. Contrast Andersonville with another better- 
than-average recent novel describing the infamous Confederate prison, 
John Brick’s Troubled Spring (1950), and the qualitative difference is 
apparent. Brick was preoccupied with convincing his readers that Henry 
Wirz could have taught new tricks to the Marquis de Sade. Kantor tries 
to find out what made Wirz and some millions of his contemporaries 
behave as they did, and he does it with the cool indifference of a labora- 
tory technician looking for a new strain of virulent bacteria. 

Among the other important Civil War novels of the last two decades 
that are at once scholarly, poetic, and dramatically powerful, Chard 
Powers Smith’s Artillery of Time (1939) deserves special mention. In 
an easy, fluent style he tells the story of the war from the angle of an 
upper New York state family. Smith’s work is outstanding for character 
portrayal and psychological analysis, but he tells as good a story as Mary 
Johnston or Margaret Mitchell. 

A comprehensive picture not only of the war but also of the strength 
and weaknesses of America is Joseph Pennell’s History of Rome Hanks 
and Kindred Matters (1944). The kindred matters are a kaleidoscopic 
survey of the state of the nation in the sixties, not wholly unlike the early 
manner of Thomas Wolfe, but with less poetry, and more discipline. 
We see America, from the filth and stench of the battlefields to the per- 
sonalities of the great leaders, presented by a man who knows history 
and the human mind equally well. The History of Rome Hanks achieves 
much of the intensity, but not all of the clarity of classic Greek drama. 
Related in many ways to Pennell’s work is the late Ross Lockridge’s 
Raintree County (1948), a knowledgeable portrayal of America’s heart- 
land in wartime, although the war itself is a minor element in the work. 

Carl Sandburg’s Remembrance Rock (1948) is the great poet’s con- 
fessio fidei in his country. While only the third and last part deals with 
the war, this section is perhaps the essential one. We follow the Southern- 
born husband of an Illinois girl who goes back to fight for the Secesh, 
but in the end he concludes that perhaps the cause of the Old Union 
was the right one after all. Quite aside from the obvious morality of this 
course of events, Sandburg describes the war and the divided nation that 
fought it on an epic plane, the epic of a nation whose moral fiber was 
tested even more severely than its military prowess. 

Among the Civil War novels of the 1950s it would be an error of 
omission not to mention briefly Ward Moore’s Bring the Jubilee (1952), 
a curious and, on the whole, happy combination of the Civil War novel 
and science fiction. The assumption that the South won the war and the 
fateful meddling by the inventor of a time machine are amusing to the 
student of Civil War history, but charged with the power of an atomic- 
blaster for the science fiction aficionado. Moore’s work is above the level 
of the mediocre but it will be remembered primarily as a valiant effort 
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to combine two stylish genres. 

In 1956 it seems likely that Civil War fiction needs no crutch or apolo- 
gy. Last year not only saw the publication of Andersonville but also of 
Robert Penn Warren’s Band of Angels. Not since 1936-38, when Gone 
With the Wind, Bugles Blow No More, Action at Aquila, and The Un- 
vanquished appeared in quick succession has there been such a flowering 
of the Civil War novel. In Warren’s work we see the sweeping panorama 
of the fifties, the war, and Reconstruction as the background for a work 
that attains the highest level of fiction and history at the same time. The 
accounts of the New Orleans riots of 1866 and the abortive constitutional 
convention are unrivalled in any straight historical work. Above and 
beyond history, however, Band of Angels is another milestone in Warren's 
ceaseless probing into the mysterious forces that govern human character 
and destiny. Amantha Starr, the unfortunate Kentucky farm girl who was 
sold into slavery because she was touched by a single hair of the tar 
brush, is beset by a cosmic loneliness and uncertainty of soul that are 
typical of Warren’s characters, but she finds an inner freedom that none 
of Warren’s other men and women ever knew. It would not be stretching 
a point in any sense to suggest that the trying times which accented 
Amantha’s tribulations were responsible in some measure for this new 
turn in Warren’s thinking. Men’s souls were tried in other periods of 
American history, but never so sternly as in the passions of civil strife. 
Warren has always sought for souls on trial, and so have the other more 
successful novelists who have dealt with the Civil War during the past 
two decades. 

It would be hazardous to draw many specific conclusions on the use of 
the Civil War as a theme for the American novel. It is certain that novels 
with this background reflect current literary trends with singular aecur- 
acy. In large measure this is because the vast majority of novelists who 
have used a Civil War background were imitators, at best fourth and fifth 
raters. On the other hand, DeForest, Bierce, Crane, or Glasgow could be 
out of step with their times and far ahead of their contemporaries. The 
work of these writers represents landmarks in general literary history as 
well as in the history of the Civil War novel. 

In the mid-1950s the Civil War novel is at high tide. It may well be that 
the best authors have elected this background for reasons other than the 
general popularity of the Civil War with the lay public. Nevertheless, the 
Civil War is and will remain sound background material for American 
fiction long after the centennial years of 1960-65. It provides a peculiarly 
American setting for analysis of our national characteristics and the 
origins of our political, social, and economic order of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here is an era whose fateful lightning will continue to flash across 
the horizons of our thoughts and our traditions as long as American 
writers and readers have any vestige of imagination. 





A Loyal Pigeon 


The following is a true and singularly remarkable story of a pigeon 
captured by Mr. Tinker, a teamster of the Forty-Second New-York vol- 
unteers, while the regiment was encamped at Kalorama Heights, Va. Mr. 
Tinker made a pet of him, and kept him in camp until they started for 
Poolesville. Strange to say, the pigeon followed on with the train, oc- 
casionally flying away at a great distacne, but always returning, and 
when weary, would alight on some wagon of the train. 


At night he was sure to come home, and, watching his opportunity, 
would select a position, and quietly go to roost in Tinker’s wagon. 


Many of the men in the regiment took a fancy to him, and he soon be- 
came a general favorite. From Poolesville he followed to Washington, 
and down to the dock, where Tinker took him on board the steamer; so 
he went to Fortress Monroe, thence to Yorktown, where he was ac- 
customed to make flights over and beyond the enemy's works, but was 
always sure to return at evening, to roost and receive his food in Tinker’s 
wagon. From thence he went all through the Peninsular campaign, after- 
wards to Antietam, and Harper's Ferry, witnessing all the battles fought 
by his regiment. 


By this time he had gained so much favor, that a friend offered twenty- 
five dollars to purchase him, but Tinker would not sell him at any price, 
and soon after sent him home as a present to some friend. It might be in- 
teresting to trace the future movements of this remarkable specimen of 
the feathered tribe, but none will doubt his instinctive loyalty, and at- 
tachment to the old Tammany regiment. 


Any of the brave Forty-Second boys who read this history of their 
favorite, will attest the truth of these statements, and will be pleased to 
see him honored by this history of his wanderings. Such devotion to the 
Stars and Stripes is, we believe, a fair illustration of the character of the 
Tammany regiment in the field, and worthy of imitation by those who 
have more than instinct to guide them. 
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ITS NEVER TOO LATE TO COLLECT 


MANY ESTIMATES HAVE BEEN MADE as to the number of books that exist 
relating to the Civil War. A standard guess seems to be around 100,000 
volumes, this total including all military and political books on the sub- 
ject, as well as all novels, books of poetry, and biographies of leading 
figures both military and political. Someone once said (I believe it was 
Carl Sandburg) that if you wanted to build an all-inclusive collection of 
every Civil War title known, you would have to shelve the Grand Canyon 
to make a place to put it. 

While there are today perhaps more Civil War enthusiasts than we 
have had since the days when the G.A.R. and the members of the Loyal 
Legion were reliving their youth, the restrictions of the modern home or 
small apartment do not permit the building of complete collections run- 
ning into thousands of volumes. We no longer have collectors like those 
of another generation — such men as Nicholson, Lambert, Leiter, and 
DeRenne, who actually set out to try to collect every book in their fields. 
Perhaps the last of these Titans is Alfred Whital Stern, of Chicago, who 
several years ago transferred his Civil War collection to the Illinois State 
Historical Library because he felt it was impossible to continue collecting 
within the confines of even his large apartment. Though he continues to 
support the collection, it is classed with other great institutional holdings. 

This doesn’t mean that the modern collector has disappeared, or that a 
man living in a moderate-sized home or apartment can't collect. It merely 
means that he has to be more selective, and the increased scarcity of the 
better books in the field and competition of more collectors, coupled with 
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the fact that so many rarities go into institutional collections every year, 
thereby lowering the number of available copies, makes large collections 
physically and financially difficult. 

The tendency these days is therefore to the selective collection, either 
toward a certain phase of the War, some special campaign, or perhaps to 
a certain type of writing or the works of one particular Civil War writer. 
There is no reason why the same rules that apply to general collecting, 
where a man might seek to own all of the first editions of Charles Dickens 
or all the writings of Ernest Hemingway might not today seek to own 
everything, for example, that was written by Douglas Southall Freeman, 
Lloyd Lewis, James G. Randall, or Carl Sandburg. It isn’t quite as easy 
as it sounds, either. Any collector with proper bookshop connections can 
acquire fine first editions of Freeman’s Robert E. Lee or Lee’s Lieuten- 
ants. But can he get a copy of The Last Parade, Dr. Freeman's superb 
essay, beautifully and privately printed, and never generally offered for 
sale? He enjoyed “bestowing” copies on his favorite friends. Or can the 
collector who has James G. Randall's four volumes of Lincoln the Presi- 
dent or Dr. Randall’s fine Civil War and Reconstruction, boast of owning 
a copy of his doctoral dissertation on the confiscation of private property 
during the Civil War, published in 1913? There are those who feel that 
there is a much greater reward for the collector who picks a compara- 
tively narrow field or a single author and acquires every possible thing 
that can be obtained in connection with the subject or the writer. It is 
such privately built collections that, when ultimately transferred to in- 
stitutions, result in the writing of fine histories and biographies. 

In addition to his regularly published works, every writer of import- 
ance, during his long career, is responsible for numerous articles for 
periodicals, for pamphlets, for contributions to other works, and for 
various ephemeral productions. Money alone isn’t sufficient to acquire 
these things. Sometimes it takes effort, not finance. Each collector must 
give something of himself to his project. I know I have written as many 
as 50 letters in the course of my quest for a single printed item for my 
own Carl Sandburg collection. I would have been delighted to buy the 
item, but unfortunately it was not available from any bookseller. I found 
the chase exhilarating. It becomes not only a battle of wits, trying to de- 
termine just where the object might be, but develops into a fascinating 
game wherein during the course of the search for one thing, one meets 
other enthusiasts and often turns up totally unknown new material for 
his collection. 

I need not point out that even the collecting of so-called unimportant 
material can produce a collection that is significant and which will form 
the basis for an important work. The late Lloyd Lewis, in Myths After 
Lincoln, and Jay Monaghan in a very fine article on the subject, both 
pointed out that while Lincoln funeral sermons in themselves are dull, 
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dry and verbose, the collection of all the sermons did form the basis for 
at least one superb book. 

For many years collectors (and too many writers) were inclined to 
neglect the regimental histories of the Civil War, but in the last several 
years Bell I. Wiley and Bruce Catton, in particular, have pointed out the 
importance of the unit history in the writing of the story of the war. The 
too often’ neglected regimental chronicle now is much sought for, and 
there has emerged a group of titles in this field that appear regularly on 
all standard want lists — titles such as Sam Watkins’ Company Aytch, 
Hartsell’s 1491 Days in the Confederate Army, Davis's History of the 13th 
Massachusetts, and Dawes’ Sixth Wisconsin. These, among others, now 
belong to the aristocracy on Civil War bookshelves, and when they turn 
up in dealers’ catalogues these works bring stiff prices which collectors 
are more than willing to pay. 

I have heard it said many times in recent years that it is too late to 
start collecting the Civil War — that all the good books are gone. It is 
never too late to collect as long as a collector has imagination. The im- 
portant thing is to pick out a field to suit yourself. Don’t follow the rules 
set down by some other collector, for that can only result in a collection 
that would please the other fellow. That certainly isn’t your objective. 
I know a collector from New York City whose main interest is Civil War 
books containing statistical information. He now has a collection that 
would be most useful to any student and would be the envy of any in- 
stitution. He is having a great time building his collection, and enjoys the 
satisfaction of knowing that the collection he is building is of great value 
today and will be important to the historians of future generations. 

Perhaps the solution for some of the people looking for a collecting 
interest in the Civil War field would be to build a collection around one 
of their favorite, colorful personalities. Not long ago I met a man who 
was collecting P. G. T. Beauregard. He owned most of the books about 
Beauregard, the few things written by the Great Creole, and had now 
begun to acquire letters and other memorabilia. He had even managed to 
find some books from Beauregard’s library. The result has been not only 
a first rate collection, but it made him closer acquainted with one of the 
more colorful figures of the Civil War. 

New frontiers for the collector will always exist. There will never be a 
time when truthfully it can be said that there isn’t any more material 
available. As long as there are collectors and booksellers, there will be 
collections. 





Abraham Lincoln 


January First, Eighteen Hundred and Sixty-Three 


W. D. GALLAGHER 


Stand like an anvil, when ’tis beaten 
With the full vigor of the smith’s right arm! 
Stand like the noble oak-tree, when ’tis eaten 
By the Saperda and his ravenous swarm! 
For many smiths will strike the ringing blows, 
Ere the red drama now enacting close; 
And human insects, gnawing at thy fame, 
Conspire to bring thy honored head to shame. 


Stand like the firmament, upholden 
By an invisible but Almighty hand! 
He whomsoever JUSTICE doth embolden, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unawed shall stand. 
Invisible support is mightier far, 
With noble aims, than walls of granite are; 


And simple consciousness of justice gives 
Strength to a purpose while that purpose lives. 


Stand like the rock that looks defiant 

Far oer the surging seas that lash its form! 
Composed, determined, watchful, self-reliant, 

Be master of thyself, and rule the storm! 
And thou shalt soon behold the bow of peace 
Span the broad heavens, and the wild tumult cease; 
And see the billows, with the clouds that meet, 
Subdued and calm, come crouching to thy feet. 


Kentucky, December, 1862 
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EDITED BY BOYD B. STUTLER 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DESIGNED as an open forum for researchers and read- 
ers of Civil War History for questions on phases of the Great Conflict and 
its personnel. Also for notes on newly discovered or unrecorded sidelights 
of the war. Contributions are invited — address Notes and Queries Editor. 


QUERIES 


15. General Ambrose P. Hill, CSA: 

I am engaged in writing a biography of General A. P. Hill, CSA, and 
am in need of some vital materials; any information will be greatly ap- 
preciated. Particularly wanted is information as to the location of the 
diary kept by the General during the war years, and a war-time picture 
of the General mounted on horseback. Also needed are newspaper items 
concerning the wedding of Hill and Kitty Morgan McClung, July 18, 
1859, and data concerning the life of Mrs. Hill after the death of her 
husband in 1865. 


Cameron L. Meacham (Rev.) 


16. Iowa Cavalry at Pohick Church: 

In the stone work of the old Pohick Church in Fairfax County, Virginia 
— near Mount Vernon, General Washington’s church, of which he was a 
vestryman — there were once many names and initials cut by Iowa troop- 
ers, with their Regimental designations. Many of these have disappeared 
with the erosion of the years, but some still remain. It is well known that 
troops were stationed there during the Civil War, but I can find no record 
of Iowa troops, either infantry or cavalry, serving in the East. Of course, 
many regiments of Iowa infantry came to Washington with Sherman for 
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the Grand Review in 1865, at the close of the war, and undoubtedly 
passed and perhaps camped at Pohick Church, but I can find no record 
of Iowa cavalry being present. If Iowa cavalry did take part in the review, 
the troopers would hardly have bothered to cut their names and organi- 
zations in the stone during a temporary stop. The carvings would indicate 
an extended tour when time hung heavily on their hands, and not a brief 
camp while preparing for the review. Query: What was Iowa cavalry 
doing at Pohick Church during the Civil War? 
Henry S. Merrick (Lt. Col., AUS, Retd.) 


17. Confederate Flag With One Star: 

I have a hand-made flag of undoubted Confederate manufacture, com- 
posed of the same colors and arrangement as the “Stars and Bars” but 
with only one large white star in the union. About fifty years ago an in- 
quiry was made to the Confederate Veteran about a flag of this same 
design, but it was never identified in that magazine. Query: Can any one 
tell me something about this flag, and when and where such a design 
was used? 

Joseph M. O’Brien 
18. Lincoln's Famous Epigram: 

Query: What is the origin of, and when and where did Lincoln utter 
the famous epigram: “You can fool all the people some of the time; and 
some of the people all the time; but you can’t fool all the people all the 
time.”? Shaw’s Lincoln Encyclopedia, citing Vol. 3, Tandy’s Collected 
Works as the source, gives the date incorrectly as September 8, 1858, and 
the place as Clinton, Illinois. Roy Basler, Editor, in a footnote in Vol. 3, 
Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (1953), places the speech at Clin- 
ton on September 2; doubts Shaw’s source; has found no contemporary 
reference to such utterance, but says that “tradition has come to attribute” 
this most famous of Lincoln’s epigrams to the Clinton speeches. Did 
Lincoln really coin the epigram, and if so, when and where? 

Benjamin Barondess 
19. Texas Infantry Regiments: 

We know that the Ist, 4th and 5th Texas Infantry Regiments were a 
part of Hood’s famous Texas Brigades, but information as to the 2nd and 
3rd Infantry Regiments is elusive. Query: To what Brigade or Brigades 
were the 2nd and 3rd Infantry Regiments assigned? 

Harold B. Simpson (Col., USAF) 


20. Lincoln's Debt to His Mother: 

Lincoln is quoted as once remarking: “God bless my mother; all that I 
am or ever hope to be I owe to her.” Since he was only nine years old 
when Nancy Hanks Lincoln died some Lincoln students have long held 
the opinion that he had his stepmother, Sarah Bush Lincoln, in mind 
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when he made the statement. I have read various writings on the subject 

and have found varied opinions. Query: Did Lincoln consider one or both 

. when he referred to “my mother”? 

i- Arnold Gates 

Answer: This query reopens a matter which has interested Lincoln 
students for at least seventy-five years. The tender tribute to his mother 
attributed to Lincoln is purely traditional, was given orally by William H. 
Herndon, and cannot be found in any of Lincoln’s writings, leaving the 
question as to which mother he really meant open to conjecture and in- 
dividual interpretation. Dr. Louis A. Warren, intrigued by an article in 
the Reader's Digest, February, 1945, (“He Loved Me Truly,” by Berna- 
dine Bailey and Dorothy Walworth), made a careful study of the at- 
tributed statement and published his findings in Lincoln Lore, No. 841, 
May 21, 1945. Dr. Warren found that “because of its unreliable source” 
there is little to base “the final deductions which can be made.” 

The story of the sentimental tribute had its origin with Herndon, and 
was told by him as early as 1866 to Isaac N. Arnold, but was first pub- 
lished by George Alfred Townsend (Gath), who interviewed Herndon in 
January, 1867. Townsend’s interview was published in the New York 
Tribune and later in a 15-page booklet, The Real Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. His version was: “Billy, all that I am or can be I owe to my angel 
mother.” Arnold’s book, Lincoln and Slavery, though dated 1866 did not 
appear until 1867, in which the statement appeared as: “All that I am, or 
hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” And this version was also used by 
Charles H. Hart, who wrote Herndon about the quotation after reading 
the Townsend interview. All these, though slightly varied in language, 
were accepted as undoubtedly referring to Nancy Hanks Lincoln, and all 
y used the term “angel mother.” 

It was Charles G. Leland in his Abraham Lincoln, (1879), who first 
questioned the identity of the mother; his view was that when Lincoln 
spoke of his “saintly mother” or “angel of a mother” he referred to Sarah 
Bush Lincoln. Ward H. Lamon, who had correspondence with Herndon 
about the statement, used the phrase: “All that I am or ever hope to be 
. ' I get from my mother. God bless her.” While Herndon himself, in the 
d 3-volume Herndon-Weik biography, wrote it: “God bless my mother; all 
that I am or ever hope to be I owe to her.” 

In fixing the time and place when Lincoln paid this tribute to his 
mother, Herndon said that it was in 1851 while on a buggy-ride to Men- 
ard Circuit Court. Lincoln, in a burst of confidence, is alleged to have 

. said: “Billy, I'll tell you something, but keep it a secret while I live.” 

% Herndon claimed that Lincoln then told him that his mother was an 

és illegitimate child whose father was a nobleman of Virginia; that his 

mother had inherited the quality of the nobleman and that he had in- 
herited these same qualities from his mother. In another letter Herndon 
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explained to Hart: “When Lincoln spoke to me as he did he had reference 
to his mother’s mind. Nothing else and it was thus I told it.” So, it seems 
that Herndon plainly intended to mean that Lincoln referred to Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln. 

Dr. Warren concludes: “There has never been any serious doubt in 
the minds of the great majority of Lincoln students about the identity of 
the mother to whom Lincoln referred in the traditional tribute — it was 
to his own mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln.” 

B.B.S. 
ANSWERS 


Query 4. Further on Custer’s Commission: 

Colonel Harold B. Simpson, APO 633, now with the U.S. Air Force in 
Europe, and Mr. L. Van L. Naisawald, Levittown, New York, give almost 
identical information in further answer to the query of Dr. Richard R. 
Boone (June, 1955), about the myth of General George A. Custer’s com- 
mission being issued in error. Colonel Simpson writes: “In a motion pic- 
ture produced in 1941 titled ‘They Died With Their Boots On,’ (life of 
Custer), starring Errol Flynn and Olivia DeHaviland, Custer is depicted 
as advancing from Captain to Brigadier General because of an adminis- 
trative error made by a clerk in the War Department. I have done quite 
a bit of research on Custer, and this motion picture is the only place I 


have seen or heard of this ‘rapid promotion’ incident. Apparently Dr. 
Boone got his information from this film. Custer, of course, did advance 
rapidly, but his promotions were earned by his battlefield exploits.” Mr. 
Naisawald cites Custer’s 201 File in the National Archives, and his com- 
missioned service record as published in Heitman’s Historical Register 
and Dictionary of the U.S. Army, 1789-1903. 


NOTES 
John Brown Raid Centennial Planned: 

A centennial observance of national significance, as a prelude to the 
Civil War centennials, is being planned by the Jefferson County (West 
Virginia ) Fair Association to mark the 100th anniversary of John Brown’s 
raid at Harpers Ferry, and his trial and execution at Charles Town. The 
event is scheduled for 1959 — the Association believes that to promote 
and stage an event of such magnitude four years of planning and detailed 
research is not too long. Plans got under way at a meeting held in April, 
1956, and tentatively include a series of spectacular presentations on 


weekends, with the complete story in one grand climax at the end of the 
observance. 


Imboden Raiders Visit a School House: 
The daring two-pronged raid by Confederate forces under Generals 
John D. Imboden and William E. Jones into central West Virginia in the 
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spring of 1863 is one of the classic events of the Civil War, but has been 
overshadowed by larger movements in the Eastern theatre. Entering from 
the Shenandoah Valley, the two Confederate forces took separate routes, 
uniting briefly at Weston, then off on different routes raiding into a 
section that had not before—and not again—felt physical impact of the 
War. And while Jones and Imboden raided, General Benjamin S. Roberts, 
commanding the Union forces at Clarksburg, did little more than make 
frantic calls for reinforcements. According to Jones’ official report in a 
period of thirty days the Confederates marched 700 miles through a 
rough country, subsisting off the land; captured 700 prisoners, burned 16 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad bridges and one tunnel; burned 150,000 barrels 
of oil at Burning Springs, the pioneer oil producing center; destroyed a 
wealth of captured stores and supplies, and took home 1,000 cattle and 
1,200 horses — all with a loss of only ten killed, 42 wounded, and about 
15 missing. 

While at Weston Imboden’s troopers ranged the countryside, confiscat- 
ing horses and cattle and destroying property — even taking much for 
which they could not possibly have any use. A souvenir of these raiding 
parties is an old Bible that was then being used jointly by the Union 
school and a Baptist congregation at Bush’s Mills (now Roanoke), now 
owned by Dr. Roy Bird Cook, Charleston. A patrol looked in on the 
school room, but other than inscribing a note in the Bible left no other 
evidence of their call. Probably not long out of school themselves, the 
troopers wrote: 

May 7, 1863 
A patrol of rebels visited your school room today and 
departing must say that they wish you all success in 
your studies. 
J. McL 
P.C. V. B. 
Of Imboden’s Command. 


Nothing Is Too Good For “Our Boys In Blue:” 
(Contributed by Sam Ross, Sacramento State College) 

“Nothing is too good for ‘Our Boys’” was the favorite aphorism of 
professional Union patriots. During and after the Civil War, the profiteers 
of patriotism used “war mementoes” to perpetuate the war in American 
homes. Reverently fondling these inspiring remnants, old and young 
people alike reminisced or dreamed about the exciting days of the last 
great romantic war. The martyrdom of the Boys in Blue could somehow 
be seen in those cherished shell fragments, old rifles, battered medals, 
and dented canteens. 

However, many of those fanciful dreams were woven about spurious 
“mementoes.” Certainly there were deeply moving human dramas con- 
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nected with war souvenirs — but, how many of those Civil War relics 
were authentic? 

One of the most important sources of “authentic” souvenirs was the 
Soldiers’ Fair, held in most of the major Northern cities in the last two 
years of the war. The fairs were intended for a high purpose: To aid the 
“old soldier’s” homes, and the intent was to sell the collected souvenirs at 
the highest possible price. The sponsors of the fairs — high-minded civic 
leaders all — were usually civilians who somehow had been unfortunate 
enough to miss the splendid and glorious exultation of martyrdom. Thus 
they had to turn to the soldiers in the field for souvenirs. ‘To do this, even 
civilians had to go through channels, starting with the leading civilian 
state officials in charge of soldier matters, through commanding officers, 
and finally trickling down to the lowliest private. And every article col- 
lected and offered for sale had a history. 

But how true were the “histories” connected with souvenirs that senti- 
mental civilians bought at the fairs? Not all the families in the North had 
fathers, brothers or sons in the Union Army, yet many of these homes 
sheltered “authentic” war relics. A most revealing document, disclosing 
the lengths to which some fair officials would go, was a circular penned 
by the leader of the Wisconsin Soldiers’ Fair shortly after the end of 
hostilities, found in the Lucius Fairchild papers, State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The circular — an invitation to unlimited “foraging” 
— reads as follows: 

To Commanding Officers of all 
Regiments of Wisconsin Volunteers 
June 30, 1865 


In reference to the enclosed Circular: 

Having been requested by the executive Committee to take charge of the 
Department of Arms, Trophies, Curiosities, &c. I would respectfully ask the co- 
operation of yourself together with the officers and men of your regiment. 

We do not ask for money, but would call your attention to the fact that any 
articles from the seat of war sell at round prices; for instance, spent ball 
flattened &c. Broken musket & swords, a shell or two that have been used, a 
torpedo &c. &c. Such articles we suppose to be had wherever a battle has been 
fought, & would not only make a good show but bring in large returns. 

Articles found under peculiar circumstances would bring large sums; for 
instance, a Bayonet found sticking through the throat of a Union Soldier White 
or Black — Black I think would be preferable, a Piece of Rope with which a 
Union Soldier was found tied to a tree — naked or otherwise — with a dozen 
more or less bullet holes in his body, or with a number of Sword cuts, or with 
his head cut off. — Any articles from the house of a Noted Rebel in your vi- 
cinity, such as Cups, Saucers, Bed-quilts, or any of the thousand & one things 
found in houses or about them; all such would find many and greedy pur- 
chasers, at prices almost fabulous; also Canes cut from Battle Fields or from 
the Plantations of Noted Rebels; Pipes such as our Soldiers are fond of making 
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from Briar Wood &c. Bone ornaments &c. &c. all such articles find quick sales. 

Now if you have in your command a right smart set of boys who can take a 
hint, I think a large number of articles could be got together & a large amount 
realized by the Fair, with no cost to you or your men. 

Our object is of course to make as much money as possible (not for our- 
selves, for not one Member of the Home receives a penney [sic] of pay) so 
that the Noble Soldiers of Wisconsin, when they return to us maimed & unable 
to help themselves, or sick & in want of care such as our Noble Ladies know 
how — & are more than willing to give — that we may have a suitable & perm- 
anent building & funds to sustain it, so that no Soldier need be turned away — 
to accomplish all of which the Fair must be made a great success & can be 
with the hearty cooperation of all Regiments — I write to all. 

Fearing to weary you I refrain from writing more though I could fill pages. 

Will you please notify me of the receipt of this and state what can in your 
opinion be done. 

All articles to ensure quick sale should be guaranteed by the commanding 
officer of the regiment & should be numbered so that they can be duly labelled. 

All shipments should be marked Wm. Allen Milwaukee, for State Fair in Aid 
of Soldier’s Home & Shipped so as to get here by June 20th. 

With great respect 
Wm. Allen 


Please direct letters 
Care Wis. Leather Company 





An Appeal 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Listen, young heroes! your country is calling! 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true! 

Now, while the foremost are fighting and falling, 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for you! 


You whom the fathers made free and defended, 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame! 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended, 
Leave not your children a birthright of shame! 


Stay not for questions while Freedom stands gasping]! 
Wait not till Honor lies wrapped in his pall! 
Brief the lips’ meeting be, swift the hands’ clasping— 
“Off for the wars!” is enough for them all. 


Break from the arms that would fondly caress youl 
Hark! ’tis the bugle-blast! sabres are drawn! 

Mothers shall pray for you, fathers shall bless you! 
Maidens shall weep for you when you are gone! 


Never or now! cries the blood of a nation, 

Poured on the turf where the red rose should bloom: 
Now is the day and the hour of salvation— 

Never or now! peals the trumpet of doom! 


Never or now! roars the hoarse-throated cannon 
Through the black canopy blotting the skies! 

Never or now! flaps the shell-blasted pennon 
O’er the deep ooze where the Cumberland lies! 


From the foul dens where our brothers are dying, 
Aliens and foes in the land of their birth, 

From the rank swamps where our martyrs are lying 
Pleading in vain for a handful of earth; 


From the hot plains where they perish outnumbered, 
Furrowed and ridged by the battle-field’s plough. 

Comes the loud summons; too long you have slumbered, 
Here the last Angel-trump—Never or Now! 





The Continuing War 


EDITED BY RICHARD B. HARWELL 
35 Malvern Avenue, Apt. 5 
Richmond, Virginia 


WHEN HENRY HOTZE, THE BRILLIANT PROPAGANDIST for the Confederacy, 
was editing The Index in London he wrote to a prospective associate on 
August 11, 1864: “The cherished ambition of my life is to make the Index 
a worthy representative in journalism of the highest ideal of that Southern 
civilization which is as yet only in its infancy. This ideal is as far removed 


from blind idolatry of the past as from the conceited contempt of the 
past, which characterizes our age.” 

The current upsurge in interest in the Civil War has sprung from no 
“blind idolatry of the past,” and, being founded very largely on the results 
of investigative research, it is well equipped to combat “the conceited 
contempt of the past, which characterizes our age” — be “our age” our 
own or Henry Hotze’s, 1956 or 1864. The Journal of Civil War History 
now has an opportunity to become a worthy representative of a new sort 
of historical journalism. It is a pleasure to report for it forthcoming titles 
in that stream of publications which has been called “The Continuing 
War.” 

Bell Wiley and Seale Johnson, the Confederate entrepreneurs of Ten- 
nessee’s McCowat-Mercer Press, have joined their talents once again to 
produce a new edition of a rare personal narrative, William Nathaniel 
Wood's Reminiscences of Big I, that is a fine successor to 1491 Days and 
As They Saw Forrest. This is the best edited, best produced volume yet 
to come from the Wiley-Johnson combination. It will be the late spring 
publication on the rapidly growing list of McCowat-Mercer publications. 

Mr. Wiley has promoted himself from the “common soldier” of the 
Union and Confederate armies and from the “plain people of the Con- 
federacy” and in Big I has worked with the reminiscences of a Confeder- 
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ate company officer. But Nat Wood was no stuffed-shirt aristocrat. He 
was more the red-blooded American yeoman type. He worked himself up 
from private, and he fought the war the hard way. His narrative was 
written a good many years after the close of the war, but it retains a fresh- 
ness lacking in many narratives of the old veteran type. Wood wrote 
directly and simply. And he himself comes through the story as a direct 
and simple character, a character of conviction and capability. He was 
from Albemarle county, Virginia, and served in the Monticello Guard, 
Company “A,” 19th Virginia Regiment, from First Manassas to the end of 
the war. Particularly interesting in his story, as Professor Wiley points 
out, is his first-hand account of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

In his usual thorough manner the editor has appended useful material 
to the new edition as well as providing it with an introduction and illus- 
trations. The original edition is a fine book, but too scarce for many Civil 
War collectors ever to obtain a copy. The new edition is an even finer 
book and will be widely available. Additional material in it includes the 
first printing of two wartime letters from Wood, muster rolls of his com- 
pany, and the surviving fragments of the original manuscript of Big I, 
a version which differs in some respects from the printed book. 

A completely different type of Civil War publication will make its 
debut somewhat later in the year, a Civil War comic strip. It is “Johnny 
Reb and Billy Yank,” created by Frank Giacoia and distributed by Ben 
Martin and his New York Herald Tribune Syndicate. Months in advance 
of first regular publication it has a line up of an impressive number of 
papers to carry it, and soon ought to have nationwide coverage. The strips 
are clearly and handsomely drawn and should be instrumental in creating 
a whole new generation of Civil War fans. 

“Johnny Reb and Billy Yank’s” first installment begins on the eve of 
First Manassas: “My name is Johnny Reb and I'm a Virginian. When I 
heard about how the Yankees was going to invade us, I joined up to fight 
for my state and for the South. The summer of 1861, they marched a 
whole pack of us northwards on a dusty Virginia road . . .” Quickly Mr. 
Giacoia catches something of the spirit of the Rebel soldier and carries 
him into the stirring scenes of the first big battle. Then, in the third strip, 
he introduces Johnny’s Northern counterpart: “My name is Billy Yank. I 
joined up to help hold the Union together. The Rebs licked us today and 
that was bad enough. I was the worst of all. I ran from a Rebel. Some 
day, maybe, I'll meet that Reb again. But I'll never run again.” Watch 
your newspapers, and pick it up from there. 

One of the big books of the year will be Burke Davis’s Gray Fox, a 
military biography of General Lee during the war years by the man who 
made such a terrific success with his recent one-volume biography of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, They Called Him Stonewall. Equally big — perhaps 
the biggest book of the year — will be Bruce Catton’s This Hallowed 
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Ground. Any book by Bruce Catton is an event to be looked forward to 
with enthusiasm, and Doubleday’s postponement of this volume till later 
in the year will only whet the appetites of his fans. This Hallowed Ground 
is a general history of the war from the Northern point of view, Double- 
day’s Mainstream companion to Clifford Dowdey’s fine The Land They 
Fought For. 

Capable veterans have Lincoln books on the way soon. Jay Monaghan’s 
The Man Who Elected Lincoln will be published by Bobbs-Merrill April 
16. It is a biography of Charles Ray, co-owner of the Chicago Tribune, 
sometimes as influential for something as it usually is against something. 
In the last few book seasons we have had a rash of books about Civil War 
reporters and reporting and one novel about a Féderal newspaperman. 
Here is a biography of one of the most important newspaper owners of 
the war period. Equally interesting to Lincoln enthusiasts will be David 
Donald’s Lincoln Reconsidered, a collection of essays to be published by 
Knopf. Mr. Donald is a sharp man with an idea, and an equally sharp 
man with a typewriter. He is a master at pouring a tremendous amount 
of thought and information into a short essay. This will be a readable and 
thought provoking book. 

Funk & Wagnalls has announced for spring publication Clarence E. 
Macartney’s Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals. The business of Lincoln's this and 
Lincoln’s that has been too much overdone, but the leaders of the Federal 
navy are well deserving a thorough treatment. In his introduction to Dr. 
Macartney’s book Major George Fielding Eliot writes: “In the current re- 
vival of interest in the Civil War and the men and women who took part 
in it, the Navy has had little share. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan and Thom- 
as, Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and ‘Jeb’ Stuart seem almost contempor- 
ary, certainly thoroughly well-known personalities by reason of able 
biographers and painstaking chroniclers. The portrait of any one of these, 
hung in an art gallery or the windows of a print shop anywhere in the 
United States, would be readily recognized by many who saw it. Just 
possibly, a portrait of Admiral Farragut might also be recognized by a 
reasonable number of Americans. But who would recall the square-hewn 
Puritan features of Andrew Hull Foote, the dashing black-bearded Porter, 
the magnificent whiskers of Dupont, or the ascetic Viking face of Dahl- 
gren in its frame of blond sideburns? 

“Herein, as I see it, lies the peculiar and timely value of Dr. Macart- 
ney’s book. He has revived the forgotten men of the Civil War — the 
naval leaders, the men who commanded the blockading squadrons in fair 
weather and foul, who played a mighty part in the opening of the Missis- 
sippi, who gave invaluable if not always well-remembered support to the 
Union armies wherever, as Lincoln remarked, ‘the ground was a little 
damp.’ He has made the five great admirals once more into living figures, 
understandable as military commanders and as human beings: and to 
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these five — Farragut, Foote, Dupont, Dahlgren, and Porter — he has 
added four officers of lesser rank whose achievements and diverse per- 
sonalities, taken together, are exemplary of the professional naval officer 
of the war.” 

Ishbel Ross will present a biography of Clara Barton, Civil War nurse 
and founder of the American Red Cross, in May. Her book will be pub- 
lished by Harper. Shortly ahead of that title Scribner's will issue Sickles 
the Invincible. The Desolate South, a new edition of J. T. Trowbridge’s 
post-war travel account edited by Gordon Carroll, will be coming from 
Little, Brown and Company on the anniversary date of Appomattox. 
Fletcher Pratt has The Civil War on Western Waters scheduled as a Holt 
publication. And in May Longmans, Green and Company will publish 
The Sable Arm, an account of the activities of the colored troops. 

The echoes of 1861-65 sound louder, and more often, as 1961 ap- 
proaches. 
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Book Reviews 


EDITED BY CHARLES T. MILLER 
B-11 University Hall 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Lincoln the President: Last Full Measure. By J. G. Randall and Richard 
N. Current. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1955. Pp. xiv, 421. 
$7.50.) 


THIS IS THE FOURTH and concluding volume of the distinguished biography 
Lincoln the President, completed after the death of J. G. Randall by Richard 
N. Current, now of the University of North Carolina and formerly a colleague 
of the late author at the University of Illinois. Mr. Current, the author of Old 
Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition, wrote the final eight chapters of the present 
volume mainly from Mr. Randall’s notes and suggested list of chapter topics. 
In following his predecessor’s techniques and interpretations, Mr. Current has 
succeeded unbelievably well; there is no break in continuity, although there 
are naturally subtle differences. 

The first two volumes, Springfield to Gettysburg, appeared as a unit in 1945. 
The third, Midstream, came in 1952 and brought the story to December, 1863. 
This final volume deals with events from the President's announcement of his 
reconstruction policy to his departure for the tragic evening at Ford’s Theatre. 
Mr. Randall did not intend to treat the assassination and collateral events — 
a point on which he was definite in his plans for the entire work. 

Like its three companions, Last Full Measure integrates Lincoln with his 
background; it is both his biography and the history of his times. The arrange- 
ment is topical within a loose chronological framework. Against the backdrop 
of the historic stage on which he played the leading role, Lincoln moved un- 
inhibited throughout the drama, often in the spotlight but frequently behind 
the scenes. The President is cast and recast as the authors consider a myriad 
of varied topics: executive reconstruction, foreign relations, the Chase presi- 
dential bubble, the renomination and reelection, abortive peace negotiations, 
military activities, the thirteenth amendment, Congress at work, and Lincoln’s 
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religious faith — to enumerate but a few of the major areas studied. Two of 
these are singled out for comment here. 

Lincoln’s reconstruction program called for the use of the political structures 
of the estranged states. The ten percent formula was designed as the rallying 
point for those unionists who might remain inactive without a specific plan of 
procedure. The immediate purpose was to begin the movement. Lincoln’s will- 
ingness to accept a state government based on ten percent of the 1860 elector- 
ate did not indicate that he favored minority rule. In his opinion time was 
precious in re-cementing the nation, and as a practical means a loyal nucleus, 
however small, was essential. The plan was to administer temporarily in a 
kind of trust arrangement the rights of the loyal majority until such time as 
this group could take over. 

To the Chief Executive reconstruction was a matter of steps, a movement 
from the attainable imperfect to the hoped-for goal of perfection. Rebuild a 
few states during the war, a factor which in itself would be important in waging 
and ending the war, and let Southerners see for themselves that the President 
did not intend a retaliatory policy. Liberal peace planning must proceed swiftly; 
otherwise, victory with the inevitable military occupation and attendant re- 
pressive attitudes would lose much of its worth. Lincoln was planning for the 
years ahead when Southerners would take over their state administrations under 
democratic principles, and the ten percent rallying point was but the first step 
in this long-range and far-sighted plan. And the President firmly believed his 
plan would work, never doubting that in settled times unionists would be in 
the emphatic majority. 

Keenly aware of his limitations in the realm of international affairs, Lincoln 
consistently left foreign problems to his Secretary of State, William H. Seward. 
To a friend the President admitted that he had not one personal acquaintance 
in Europe; to another he confided that he knew nothing of the law of nations, 
and again came the unsolicited statement that his knowledge of the history 
of foreign countries was severely limited. Nor did the foreign diplomats and 
spokesmen — in the beginning, at least — expect much of Lincoln. Lord Lyons, 
the British minister to the United States, had little confidence in the President's 
ability. E. M. Archibald, Britain’s consul at New York, also criticized the 
President as did Richard Cobden, the English reformer and manufacturer. 
However, as the war wore on, these men and other foreign representatives 
developed an ever-increasing respect for Lincoln’s basic soundness of judgment 
in the everyday conduct of foreign relations. 

With shrewdness, good will, calmness, and tact, Lincoln compensated for 
his lack of diplomatic training and experience, and compiled an enviable record 
on the foreign front. It was he who appointed the able Charles Francis Adams 
to the London mission; it was he who contained Seward’s foreign intervention 
proposal of April, 1861; it was he who followed closely the course of arbitration 
in the Trent incident; it was he who spoke of the larger responsibility of the 
United States in world affairs. He maintained that democracy throughout the 
world, and with it order and peace, were being put to the acid test. It was he 
who urged that the United States must demonstrate to all nations the strength 
of ballots over bullets. 
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The publication of Last Full Measure completes a notable milestone in 
Lincoln biography. Here for the first time, in a multi-volumned work, is the 
sixteenth President as seen by two most capable historical scholars. Objective 
and measured throughout, the four volumes of Lincoln the President comple- 
ment the four volumes of Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 
wherein the Chief Executive is interpreted biographically yet lyrically by 
America’s great poet. Each of these treatments adds to our understanding of 
Lincoln and of his stature among the great men of the ages. 

Leroy H. FiscHER 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Divided We Fought: A Pictorial History of the War, 1861-1865. Author 
of the text and General Editor: David Donald. Picture Editors: Hirst D. 
Milhollen and Milton Kaplan. Caption Editors: Milton Kaplan and Helen 
Stuart. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1953. Pp. 452. $10.00.) 


THE “STANDARD” COLLECTION OF CIVIL WAR PHOTOGRAPHS is the ten-volume 
Photographic History of the Civil War, published in 1912. Although for com- 
prehensiveness this great collection will probably never be surpassed, it has 
long been out of print, it suffers from a topical arrangement and a rambling 
text, and its visual qualities are diminished by methods of reproduction which 
are, by modern standards, very inadequate. What has been needed is a se- 
lection of the best photographs, reproduced by the best modern processes, and 
arranged in a continuous series so as to give the reader a visual impression of 
the progress of the war and of the men who fought it. Divided We Fought is 
intended to fill that need, and it does so magnificently. 

The picture editors have chosen some four hundred photographs illustrating 
the war in most of its phases, giving special emphasis to soldiers and officers, 
battlefield terrain, encampments, ordnance and trains, and naval vessels (the 
supply services and the whole civilian side of the war have had to be left out). 
They have drawn chiefly on negatives in the Mathew Brady Collection in 
the Library of Congress and the collections in the National Archives, the L. C. 
Handy Studios, and the Cook Collection in Richmond. A few pictures are in- 
cluded from private sources. Readers familiar with some of these negatives — 
even as reproduced in recent books — will be astonished at the superior clarity, 
detail, and tonal quality of the plates in this volume, and will find their admira- 
tion for Mathew Brady and his anonymous assistants proportionately increased. 
The reproductions have been handsomely mounted on large pages and excellent 
paper; usually there is but a single illustration on a page, and the reader’s 
attention to the illustration is not distracted by elaborate captions, borders, or 
heavy typography in the accompanying text. It is hard to imagine a more skill- 
ful and tasteful job of reproduction and design. 

Although the Civil War probably remains the best photographed war in 
history, the pictures have the inescapable defect of all time-exposures—they 
are static. The best pictures are portraits of soldiers, shots of serene battlefields 
empty of men, and pictures of these battlefields with men in the motionless 
attitudes of death. Too much of the war seems posed, and although we know 
the technical reasons for this, we miss the motion and commotion of battle. 
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In a commendable effort to recapture some of the movement and confusion of 
war, the editors have added nearly a hundred reproductions of battlefield 
sketches by Alfred Waud, William Waud, Edwin Forbes, and others. These 
sketches were badly reproduced in contemporary magazines, their lightness and 
detail destroyed by the heavy hand of the engraver, but as presented here they 
provide a striking addition to the photographic record. They range from battle- 
field panoramas, showing the terrain and disposition of troops, to detailed 
renderings of small action scenes. Some of them are meticulously literal; others 
are brilliantly impressionistic. Invariably they have a vigor and an immediacy 
which the photographs often lack. 

The illustrations are arranged in fourteen chapters, which follow the progress 
of the fighting from Sumter to Appomattox. Continuity, and context and 
commentary for the pictures, are provided by Mr. Donald’s accompanying text. 
The problems in preparing such a work are formidable. The illustrations are the 
main thing; yet the text must supply the information the reader needs in order 
to see everything that is in the picture. The text must provide continuity and 
perspective, with due emphasis to parts of the story for which the pictorial 
record is inadequate, and with adequate treatment of those parts for which it 
is especially rich. Mr. Donald has executed this difficult task most successfully. 
Through a lavish use of quotations from letters, diaries, memoirs, and other 
contemporary records, he faithfully reflects the immediacy and concreteness 
of the illustrations themselves. The perspective of the war is well maintained, 
and the illustrations, from first to last, are closely bound together. It was per- 
haps inevitable that the war in the West, especially before the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, and the war in general from the Confederate side, should be rather 
scantily represented. In this regard the pictorial record is defective, and Mr. 
Donald does his best to make up for it in his text. 

This book is a great credit to everyone who had a hand in its preparation, 
from Mathew Brady and his assistants to the present editors. It should be a 
part of even the most modest Civil War library. 


WiuiaM R. KeEast 
Ithaca, New York 


The Frontier Years: L. A. Huffman, Photographer of the Plains. By Mark 
H. Brown and W. R. Felton. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1955. 
Pp. 272. $10.00. ) 


THIS BOOK IS ABOUT PLAINSMEN, hunters, soldiers, scouts and Sioux and 
Cheyenne warriors; it tells of hunting, fighting, freighting, wolfing, buffalo 
killing, road ranching, and track laying, of rough and lusty town life, and life 
in rugged, open country — in short, its subject is the Montana Territory during 
the years of exploration, settlement, and exploitation following the Civil War. 
The volume is illustrated by photographs originally owned by L. A. Huffman, 
a frontier photographer, whose life is a part — though by no means the chief 
part — of the authors’ story. 

Laton Alton Huffman, Montana’s Mathew Brady, was born on a frontier 
Towa farm in 1854. From his father, a photographer, he learned the techniques 
of that relatively new art; from stories told by pioneer relatives and from a . 
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chance meeting with a picturesquely attired plainsman, he developed a com- 
pelling urge to go west. In 1878, two years after the Battle of the Little Big 
Horn, he arrived at Fort Keogh, situated on the Yellowstone above its junction 
with the Big Horn, to take the position of post photographer. Later, probably in 
1880, he opened a studio in nearby Milestown (now Miles City), and made 
frequent camera and rifle hunts deep into the Yellowstone-Big Horn country, 
recording its scenery and its people, and becoming adept in the ways of frontier 
survival and the techniques of photography. However, with the arrival of the 
railroad in 1881, he began to regard the days of the true West as ended, and 
his economic status gradually declined until his death in 1931. In the half 
century he had spent in Montana, its population had increased from less than 
40,000 to more than 500,000. 

From some 1200 of Huffman’s negatives — most of which he took himself, 
many while wielding a home-made, fifty-pound camera from the back of a 
lurching horse — the authors have selected 125 which they consider his best. 
This representation ranges from scenic views of Yellowstone National Park and 
superb Indian portraits to shots of Calamity Jane, General Phil Sheridan, game- 
hunters, hide-hunters, man-hunters, swaddies, bull-whackers, and mule- 
skinners. Regrettably, Huffman’s photos of the 1881 evacuation of the Sioux 
from prisoner-of-war camps outside Fort Keogh were lost when one of his 
studios burned; and space limitations have not permitted inclusion of his photo- 
graphic record of the open-range days. 

The text which accompanies the pictures is colorful and interesting, but also 
somewhat discursive and loosely organized, with an occasional lack of con- 
nection between text and pictures. Moreover, lengthy excerpts from Huffman’s 
letters and rough manuscripts usually do little to supplement either camera 
work or background material. It may be that had the collaborators utilized 
fewer of Huffman’s words and more of his photos, their book would have 
gained in value as a study of the Northwest frontier. : 

The volume contains notes on text and photographs, a bibliography, and an 
index, along with a notation that prints from their new negatives (made from 
the old glass plates) are available to collectors. For this reader, the outstanding 
features of the book — even better than the word and picture treatment of the 
extermination of the buffalo — are the photographs and text dealing with the 
Indian. 





Curtis L. JOHNSON 
Chicago, Illinois 


As They Saw Forrest. Edited by Robert Selph Henry. (Jackson, Tennes- 
see: The McCowat-Mercer Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 306. $5.00.) 


ROBERT SELPH HENRY, in his “First With the Most” Forrest, gathered together 
and presented in one volume an authoritative study (published in 1944) of one 
of the great generals of the Civil War. In the present work, containing com- 
ments and recollections concerning Nathan Bedford Forrest selected from a 
vast amount of material, we see Forrest through the eyes of his contemporaries. 
The selections are varied as to style and content. The comments of Viscount 
Wolseley, for instance, are the considered thoughts of one of the leading mili- 
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tary figures of his age; other selections are provided by members of the Con- 
federate and Union armies, and still others by civilians. 

One of the truly controversial figures of the Civil War, Forrest was the sort 
of man whose acts engendered violent emotions. No single man in the Tennes- 
see area was so feared by the Union forces. His exploits, on the one hand, made 
him the object of extreme hero-worship by Southerners and, on the other, 
brought down upon his head the anathema of his enemies. So much has been 
written about him, and so much of it colored by personal feelings, that selec- 
tion of the wheat from the chaff has always been a difficult problem. Legend 
has grown at the expense of fact, but in these selections, varied as they are, the 
true picture of Forrest begins to appear. 

Viscount Wolseley’s assessment of Forrest as a man and as a soldier is based 
not on personal knowledge but on research, study, and correspondence with 
many who knew him and served with him. Wolseley’s account is that of a stu- 
dent of military history and an accomplished and capable writer. It pinpoints 
those highlights of Forrest’s career which substantiate Wolseley’s summation of 
“a man who, from the poorest poverty, without any learning, and by sheer force 
of character alone, became a great fighting leader of fighting men — a man 
in whom an extraordinary military instinct and sound common sense supplied 
to a very large extent his unfortunate want of military education.” 

The confidence, esteem, and almost reverence with which the men who 
served under him considered Forrest is clearly indicated in this volume. To his 
staff officers, as well as to the private soldiers in the ranks, Forrest epitomized 
the fighting commander. Private William Witherspoon, who was with Forrest's 
troops at Brice’s Cross Roads, Okaloona, and Union City, stresses those factors 
which made this general the idol of his men — his striking personality, his con- 
tinuing successes against stronger Union forces, his concern for those under 
his command, and his personal fighting ability with its aggressiveness, courage, 
and complete fearlessness. “I, William Witherspoon,” states this soldier, “fol- 
lowed the “Wizard of the Saddle,’ N. B. Forrest, the greatest Cavalry leader 
the world has ever produced, throughout the Civil War.” 

Nothing within the limits of man’s physical capacity was too difficult for 
Forrest to undertake. Captain James Dinkins, who writes a sparkling account 
of the Memphis Raid, says: “A man who can show he was with Forrest the 
last year and a half of the war is no ordinary man . . .” The account of another 
private, John Milton Hubbard, who before and after the war was a school 
teacher, is perhaps the best in the book, as his accuracy of observation and 
his literary ability provide extremely readable, thought-provoking material. 
Likewise, the short narratives of Lieutenant A. C. Roach and Captain William 
Forse Scott of the United States Army are of particular interest in that they’ 
substantiate the almost superstitious fear in which Forrest was held. Both, in 
their accounts of engagements, were so overawed by Forrest’s aggressiveness 
that they credit him with at least double the strength he actually had available. 

The last author in the book is Captain John W. Morton, who served as 
Forrest's Chief of Artillery in the latter stages of the war. His summation 
finishes the picture painted for us by these contributors: “A massive brain, an 
inflexible purpose, unflinching courage, tireless energy, and a will that could 
brook no opposition, were the bed rocks of the foundation upon which General 
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Forrest built — truly a combination of characteristics and attributes rarely found 
in any one man.” Confirming and amplifying this judgment is a phrase from 
General Forrest’s final address to his troops which shows his true stature and 
his level-headed grasp of our national status and the position of the South 
therein: “You have been good soldiers; you can be good citizens. Obey the 
laws, preserve your honor, and the Government to which you have surrendered 
can afford to be, and will be, magnanimous.” 

Adding to the interest and readability of this volume are the biographical 
sketches of the authors which are inserted by the editor at the beginning of 
each selection. This book is an entertaining and valuable addition to the Forrest 
material. 

James A. Scort, Jr. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Three Years With Grant. As recalled by Sylvanus Cadwallader. Edited 
by Benjamin P. Thomas. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1955. Pp. xiv, 
353, viii. $4.75. ) 


SYLVANUS CADWALLADER WROTE THESE REMINISCENCES in 1896 in California, 
in a “remote little settlement,” as the editor puts it, “hundreds of miles from 
a library, aided only by such books as he possessed, a file of the New York 
Herald, and letters he had written to his wife during the war.” He was seventy. 

There is no doubt that there is much interesting material in Mr. Thomas’ 
edited version of the lengthy original manuscript. There is certain to be doubt 
concerning Cadwallader’s trustworthiness. 

On August 8, 1862, U. S. Grant sent a special order to Sherman’s head- 
quarters in Memphis requesting that the Correspondent of the Chicago Times, 
Warren P. Isham, be confined to the penitentiary until the close of the war 
for writing an article that was “false in fact and malicious in character.” To 
obtain Isham’s release the owners of the Times hired the city editor of the 
Milwaukee Daily News, Sylvanus Cadwallader, and sent him to Grant's head- 
quarters in the guise of a replacement correspondent. 

The war correspondent business was in bad repute at the time. Correspond- 
ents were an annoyance to military command at the best, corrupt and disloyal 
at the worst. Cadwallader tells us that he soon realized that he had to become 
an exemplary correspondent before he could do anything for Isham. Within a 
few weeks Isham was free and sent North, and Cadwallader, by careful culti- 
vation of both Grant and his adjutant general, J. A. Rawlins, was firmly es- 
tablished as a correspondent in his own right. He was with Grant, with only 
brief interruptions, until after Appomattox. 

Cadwallader obviously achieved his eventual high status at Grant’s head- 
quarters in part because of his trustworthiness and his superior abilities as a 
newsman. More important was the fact that within a few months after his 
arrival circumstance cast him in the classic role of a resourceful man taking 
care of a drunk. This was before Vicksburg in June of 1868, and the drunk, of 
course, was Grant. Cadwallader’s detailed account of a roaring thirty-six hour 
bender is by far the most interesting section of the book. One also suspects 
that the account is accurate, despite the fuzziness of the reporter's recollections 
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elsewhere; there is a good deal of external evidence to corroborate it, and Cad- 
wallader’s subsequent relationship with Grant corroborates it best of all: 


I was always recognized and spoken to, as if I had been regularly 
gazetted as a member of his staff. My comfort and convenience was 
considered; a tent pitched and struck for me whenever and wherever 
I chose to occupy it; . . . on several occasions he introduced me to 
others as a member of his personal staff: later on I often performed 
staff duty in carrying orders and dispatches; and was also later on 
furnished with orders to all guards and all picket guards, in all the 
armies of the United States, to pass me at any hour of the day or 
night, with horses and vehicles; to all Quarter-masters of transporta- 
tion to furnish me transportation on demand for myself, horses and 
servants. . . I could take possession of any vessel, from a tug to the 
largest government transport, allow no one but myself on board, and 
proceed wherever I pleased. . . I constantly received flattering per- 
sonal and professional favors and attentions shown to no one else in 
my position. 

In that war, it might be added, or any other war; by no other commander to 
any other newsman. Grant overruled military censorship for Cadwallader, 
acquiesced in any ingenious scheme to interfere with messengers for rival 
correspondents, and apparently had a part in getting him commissioned as a 
more-or-less honorary second lieutenant. Grant was probably grateful to Cad- 
wallader and dependent upon him — but not enough to make a single mention 
of his name in the Personal Memoirs. It was obviously a closeness based, for 
the most part, on fear. 

Curiously, Cadwallader does not seem to have realized this, perhaps because 
he was vain enough to consider all these favors a tribute to his own virtues. 
Certainly his attitude toward Grant had none of the contempt which might be 
expected of the man holding the club. He admired Grant much, without idoliz- 
ing him, as some of his junior staff members did. There is a fine matter-of- 
factness about the whiskey problem; Cadwallader never wrings his hands over 
it; nor does he try to minimize it. This was a great man, he seems to say, who 
sometimes drank too much, but it really didn’t make much difference. 

This is a very uneven book, with wonderful bits scattered through it: John 
Logan, half naked, drinking whiskey from a tin cup and playing the violin for 
Negro roustabouts to dance; a fine account of Chattanooga and Missionary 
Ridge; an amusing piece about a persistent wife who got her deserter hus- 
band’s death sentence reduced to a tongue-lashing simply by nagging first 
Grant's staff and then Grant himself to distraction. There are some reminis- 
cences about Lincoln and his wife, and interesting impressions of Sheridan, 
Sherman, Warren, and R. E. Lee. 

In his introduction Benjamin Thomas says gently that Cadwallader “made 
few major errors.” But Cadwallader missed the date of the Chicago fire by two 
years, despite the fact that he had lost valuable possessions in it. He gives an 
account of the famous Crapsey episode, in which General George Meade 
ordered that correspondent arrested and marched through the camp wearing 
a placard marked “Libeller of the Press” — and later says that he never saw 
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the “slightest exhibition” of temper on Meade’s part. His old man’s ego leads 
him to embarrassing exaggeration at times. 

None of it seems to be conscious distortion or suppression of the truth. Per- 
haps the basic trouble is best indicated by a single sentence in which he is dis- 
cussing Meade in the days just before Appomattox — a period which he 
first refers to accurately as April, and then twice, within a few words, as May. 

Mr. Thomas has done a conscientious job of editing; he patiently fields errors 
by the hundreds, corrects them in brackets or in footnotes. He has cut an 
enormous amount, he informs us, including word-for-word repetitions. He 
stitches together transitions and rearranges material to make its order more 
rational. However, the fact remains that these are the recollections of a lonely 
old man thirty years after the event. It is regrettable that they were not written 
some two or three decades earlier. 

Wirt E. Porter 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Lincoln and the Bluegrass: Slavery and the Civil War in Kentucky. By 
William H. Townsend. (Lexington, Kentucky: University of Kentucky 
Press. 1955. Pp. xiv, 392. $6.50. ) 


NO PRODUCT OF WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND'S PEN can ever be regarded as just 
another book by just another author, for here is a wonderfully humorous Ken- 
tucky gentleman, the Sage of Salt River, noted wide and far across America 
for choice yarns, rare repartee, and all the mellow merriment of an old-school 
raconteur. Here is the weaver of the memorable story of Cassius Marcellus 
Clay and the posse comitatus, whom the Chicago Civil War Round Table ac- 
claimed with an unprecedented ovation. Here is “Bill” Townsend, wise and 
witty as ever and enviably at ease as he writes of his beloved Bluegrass. As 
you turn the pages (and you will delight in them all), you can picture him 
sitting in Squire J. Winston Coleman’s library or in his own Helm Place or 
in the Lincoln room at L.M.U. — holding forth to the delighted participants in 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul. 

In all candor, it is difficult indeed to be objective about this book. The only 
people not likely to enjoy it are those who cannot read, or who detest non- 
fiction, or are allergic to Lincoln and the Civil War. Lincoln and the Bluegrass 
is an outgrowth of Mr. Townsend's earlier volume, Lincoln and His Wife's 
Home Town, a work long since out of print and hard to obtain even at sky- 
scraper prices. The new book, moreover, is better than the old, both in content 
and in physical appearance. Facts and documents previously unused were 
found in the Robert Todd Lincoln Papers at the Library of Congress. The 
author also turned to the Civil War diary of a Kentucky minister, the Reverend 
William M. Pratt; letters of Private Henry Clay Heisler, describing the Lexing- 
ton of 1863; Colonel William L. Utley’s report to Alexander W. Randall con- 
cerning Judge George Robertson (“Old Buster”) and the missing slave; and 
General Braxton Bragg’s 1862 Lexington order with regard to the use of Con- 
federate money. Other additions to Mr. Townsend’s interpretation include the 
story of little Alec Todd and the slave girl Celia; Judge George B. Kinkead’s 
Lincoln reminiscences; William H. Seward’s colorful letters during his Blue- 
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grass excursion; the visit of Emilie Todd (“Little Sister”) to the Lincoln house- 
hold in Illinois; Thomas H. Clay’s interview with Lincoln in the White House; 
and John M. Clay’s letter to the sixteenth President presenting the late Henry 
Clay’s snuffbox. 

It was to be expected that Lincoln and the Bluegrass would be especially 
revealing in material about the Breckinridge, Clay, and Todd families, and 
readers will not be disappointed therein. Mr. Townsend’s graphic anecdotes 
delve deep into the troubled seas of human motivation and action. Young 
Charles Wickliffe’s death in the Trotter-Wickliffe duel is faithfully recounted, 
as is the purchase for $800 of the Pleasant Green Baptist Church’s slave pastor 
by the congregation of Lexington’s First Baptist Church. George D. Prentice’s 
Lincoln correspondence and his attitude toward Lincoln’s re-election go far 
toward explaining the character of both men. Mrs. Martha Todd White and 
the tale of the “contraband goods,” Secretary Stanton’s angry reaction to 
Lincoln’s taste for light literature, Levi Todd’s 1864 letter to the President, aud 
Dr. Breckinridge’s eloquent, touching letter to his Confederate son Billy, stand 
out among the other new features. 

Still it is neither in the individual details nor in what academicians are fond 
of calling “synthesis” that Lincoln and the Bluegrass is most unusual. As a 
leading Lincoln authority and one of the keenest appreciators of the Bluegrass, 
Mr. Townsend with unexcelled naturalness blends his specialties into what 
becomes a smooth and unsynthetic product. The reader closes the book with the 
feeling that he, too, really understands Abraham Lincoln and the region where 
Mary Todd grew up. The flavor is authentic, and the fare — rich in literature 
and in historicity — has been basted by an expert chef who knows when and 
how much to season his viands. Changing the figure, it should be emphasized 
that comedy and terror, achievement and disappointment, frailty and flirtings 
all have their place in this book. By a bold stroke here or a deft touch there, 
with wide-ranging curiosity about measures and men and with the ability of 
the gifted artist to capture the spirit of his subject, Mr. Townsend has written 
a Kentucky and Civil War classic that re-creates both the atmosphere and the 
personalities of a fascinating bygone era. 


Hoiman HAMILTon 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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Confederate Georgia. By T. Conn Bryan. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1953. Pp. x, 299. $4.50. ) 

Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy. By Diffee William Standard. 
(New York: The William-Frederick Press. 1954. Pp. 77. $2.00.) 
Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family. By E. Merton Coulter. 
(Athens; University of Georgia Press. 1955. Pp. xv, 322. $5.00.) 

The Atlanta Cyclorama: The Story of the Famed Battle of Atlanta. Com- 
piled by Wilbur G. Kurtz. (Atlanta: The City of Atlanta. 1954. Pp. 32. 
$1.00. ) 


THESE FOUR BOOKS WRAP UP A LOT of Georgia history, and all but Wormsloe 
are directly concerned with the history of the state during the Civil War. 
Wormsloe, the finest book of the group, relates interestingly but only incident- 
ally to that conflict. All four volumes belong on any shelf of Georgia books, 
and those by Mr. Bryan, Mr. Standard, and Mr. Kurtz should be in any self- 
respecting collection on the Confederacy. 

In Confederate Georgia, T. Conn Bryan tells the story of the state during 
the rapidly moving years of war. He tells it factually and well. Assembling a 
multitude of facts from a wide variety of sources, including many not previously 
used by historians, he has achieved a highly satisfactory compendium. On the 
debit side, there remain too many marks of the impedimenta which character- 
ize academic scholarship, and the book is relentlessly factual. Some interpreta- 
tion from the author’s thoroughly qualified point of view would have been both 
justified and welcome. 

Georgia was a key state in the Confederacy, and its part in the war has 
been treated many times. Mr. Bryan, however, has found much worthy of new 
exposition in his re-sorting of the facts. He has found much fresh ground in 
his discussion of the social and cultural activities of the Confederate period. 
On the whole, Confederate Georgia is an adequate and interesting study of 
the state during crucial years of war. 

Like Mr. Bryan’s work, Diffee Standard’s Columbus, Georgia, in the Con- 
federacy is a product of academic scholarship, admirable as a first publication 
and leading to expectations of more substantial contributions to Confederate 
history from his pen in the future. Although his little book leaves much unsaid 
about Columbus during the Civil War, it still says much more than had ever 
been previously put together. 

Designed to serve as a guide to the monumental painting in Atlanta’s Grant 
Park, Mr. Kurtz’s compilation admirably serves that purpose. It also provides 
an excellent, concise history of the Atlanta campaign. Primarily a professional 
artist, Mr. Kurtz has long been an amateur student of history, and The Atlanta 
Cyclorama is a product of his experience in both fields. He directed the WPA 
restoration of the Cyclorama’s painting of the Battle of Atlanta, and years of 
study of the Sherman-Johnston campaign have made him the final authority 
on it. The booklet is vividly illustrated with fine color reproductions of the 
realistic painting and with excellent maps from Mr. Kurtz’s own hand. Needless 
to say, it is essential as a guide to those who plan to make the battlefield tour 
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to North Georgia; moreover, it is an item imperatively needed by Civil War 
collectors. 

Mr. Coulter has been equally at home in writing Confederate history and 
in writing Georgia history. Wormsloe belongs in the latter category. It is a dis- 
tinguished account of the eminent Jones-DeRenne family, but the chief periods 
of interest are the colonial and early federal eras. There is relatively little re- 
lating to the Civil War, but the volume is a good antidote to the current cult 
of the common man as the hero of history in that it demonstrates how a cul- 
tured and articulate family wielded an influence important out of proportion 
to its numbers. 


CIVIL WAR HISTORY 


RicHarD BARKSDALE HARWELL 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Love Is Eternal. By Irving Stone. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company. 1954. Pp. 468. $3.95. ) 





































A GOOD MANY YEARS AGO Honore Morrow wrote a three volume novel, sym- 
pathetic and detailed, of the married life of Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd. 
Now Irving Stone, the author of several vivid biographical novels, has pre- 
sented a praiseworthy novel on the same theme. It spans the period from Mary 
Todd’s final Kentucky years as a girl of twenty to her departure from the 
White House five weeks after the death of her husband. 

Although a popular girl, sought after by eligible Kentucky suitors, Mary 
Todd desired wider horizons before deciding on marriage, and promptly ac- 
cepted the invitation of her married sister, Elizabeth Edwards, to make her 
home in Springfield, Illinois. Patiently Mr. Stone etches the life of Springfield 
in those pioneer, growing days. Stephen Douglas, a rising star in the political 
scene, paid her a great deal of attention, but her interest and curiosity were 
more deeply aroused by the gangling lawyer Abraham Lincoln. 

The courtship which followed was by no means smooth or unruffled. In- 
different as to his personal appearance, instinctively hostile to the false niceties 
of Kentucky gallantry, with a humble origin and a rough-hewn education, 
Lincoln offered a bleak prospect for the “polish” which Mary Todd hoped to 
effect. Nevertheless, she was a discerning young woman, and soon detected an 
uncommon gentleness in this awkward suitor, whose qualities of character 
revealed him as a true gentleman. Still, there were misunderstandings, antagon- 
isms, and delays, until the couple was married in November, 1842. 

Together they shared grief and pleasure. Together they dreamed dreams and 
knew the bitter flavor of defeat. In Washington, in the late 1840's, they shared 
the experience of Lincoln’s one term as a member of Congress. After that it 
was Springfield and the law again, and Abe gone for days riding the Circuit. 
Into the later years of political turmoil they went together, and when Lincoln 
in 1860 was finally singled out as the Republican candidate for the highest 
office in the land, it was for Mary Todd the realization of a dream of long 
nurturing. 

Mr. Stone carries the story on into the years at the White House. When 
critics could not ruffle the patience of Lincoln, they snapped at his wife. Along 
with the burden of war, he had to suffer the abuse directed at her. In this 
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novel the author has brushed into relief the often ignored fact that Abraham 
and Mary Lincoln were humans — with all the doubts and perplexities humans 
have always known. Their adjustment to each other was difficult and at times 
precarious. Mary Todd never quite realized the speciousness of her aristocratic 
upbringing, and Abe was too honest and too intelligent to permit her to dom- 
inate his thought and action. Thus their marriage was by no means a “happy” 
one, but each partner learned the difficult lesson of loyalty despite the hope- 
lessness of any fully rewarding, complete understanding. Mr. Stone is keenly 
aware of these problems, and in treating Abraham and Mary Lincoln as human 
beings — often bedevilled, often at odds, but supremely loyal to each other — 
he has created a warm, appealing, and convincing portrait. 

ARNOLD GATES 

Garden City, New York ; 


Books Received 


Delmar, Vina. Beloved. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. 
Pp. 382. $3.95.) 

Henry, Robert Selph, editor. As They Saw Forrest. (Jackson, Tennessee: The 
McCowat-Mercer Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 306. $5.00.) Reviewed in this issue. 
John, Don D., editor. Morgan’s Great Indiana-Ohio Raid, July 1863. (Louis- 

ville: The Book Nook Press. n.d. Pp. 32. $2.00.) 
Trowbridge, John T. The Desolate South, 1865-1866. Edited by Gordon Car- 
roll. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 320. $6.00.) 
Williams, T. Harry, editor. With Beauregard in Mexico: the Mexican War 
Reminiscences of P. G. T. Beauregard. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1956. Pp. ix, 116. $5.00.) 
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Dirge for a Soldier 


GEORGE H. BOKER 


Close his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor; 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God’s watching eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by: 
God alone has power to aid him. 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 
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An Invitatwn 
To New Subscribers 


WITH THIS, THE FIRST ISSUE of its second year, Crvm War History intro- 
duces the first of a planned series of diaries written by participants in the 
war—material carefully edited and heretofore unavailable except in man- 
uscript form. As in its early publication of two Grant letters, Crvm War 
History will endeavor to bring to its readers interesting original docu- 
ments of the war years, giving an immediate picture of men (from gen- 
erals to private soldiers) who saw the war first-hand. 


SCHOLARLY RECONSTRUCTIONS of specific battles and campaigns will be 
presented, together with character studies of military and civilian leaders, 
in the issues ahead. Problems of supply, of diplomacy, of tactics will be 
considered. Other articles will be designed to give the most accurate 
evaluation possible of the nature of the United States at mid-nineteenth 
century: the amusements, interests and activities of a people. Planned for 
the future are three special issues, dealing with Civil War humor, the 
music of the period, and the problems of finance which the war involved. 


READERS OF Crvit Wark History will also find all of our regular features 
present: book reviews, notes and queries, notes for collectors, and work 
in progress reports. Maps, line drawings, and photostats will be used 
throughout. If you are not now a subscriber to the magazine and would 
like to receive it regularly (or want to send it to a friend) please fill out 
the blank below. Subscriptions will begin with the present issue, unless 
we are otherwise instructed. 


Please enter my subscription for a year of civ. WAR HISTORY, at 
$5.00. 


Name 


Address 


[_] Payment enclosed [_] Please bill me 


Crvm War History 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa LIBRARY 
Iowa Crry, Iowa 





The only publication devoted exclusively to 
Abraham Lincoln and his time . 


LINCOLN HERALD 


A Magazine of history published quarterly by Lincoln 
Memorial University Press, Harrogate, (near Cumber- 
land Gap), Tennessee. 


EDITORIAL POLICY: To disseminate the ideals of 
Abraham Lincoln and the American way of life par- 
ticularly as they relate to American education. 


Our board of editors and advisors includes many of the 
leading authorities in the Lincoln field, including: 


BRUCE CATTON CARL SANDBURG 
A. E. GELDHOF RICHARD F. LUFKIN 
ROBERT L. KINCAID ALLAN NEVINS 
CARL HAVERLIN CLYDE C. WALTON, JR. 
E. B, LONG RALPH G. NEWMAN 
OLIVE CARRUTHERS MARION D. PRATT 
R. GERALD MCMURTRY DAVID J. HARKNESS 
J. WINSTON COLEMAN, JR. BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 
WILLIAM H. TOWNSEND 


NON-PARTISAN: Seeks to present objective, historical facts pertaining to the 
Civil War from both the Northern and Southern viewpoints. 


FEATURE ARTICLES: Each issue contains a number of feature articles by 
eminent historians and writers, relating to Lincoln and other personalities and 
the events of his period. 


LINCOLN FRATERNITY: Reports on the activities of the Civil War Round 
Tables and the Lincoln Fellowships and Groups throughout the country, with 
human interest stories concerning authorities and collectors. 


BOOK REVIEWS: Scholarly and impartial analysis of books as they come from 
the press, as well as news of works in progress and comment on Lincoln and Civil 
War publishing trends. 


CIRCULATION: Paid circulation includes most of the nation’s leading collectors, 
scholars and enthusiasts in the Lincoln-Civil War period, as well as libraries, 
historical societies, universities, study groups, publishers and booksellers. Our 
list of subscribers includes institutions and individuals in other countries. 


$4.00 PER YEAR (four issues) 





An untold 
an indispensable book 


LINCOLN'S 
FIFTH WHEEL 


The Political History of the 
U. S. Sanitary Commission 


By WILLIAM QUENTIN MAXWELL 
Preface by ALLAN NEVINS 


“Important book . a eee ee 


Com- 
mission's activities have long deserved the telling. H ph sony 
g with prodigious patience un papers 
obsolete reports of the men who guided organization.” —Jay 
Monacuan, N. Y. Times Book Review 
“An absorbing and contribution to the rapidly grow- 


illuminating 
ee ee ”—W ashington 
Post & Times-Herald 


“A poignant, dramatic and a basic book on the Civil War.” 
—BenjaMin P. THomas, C: ‘0 Tribune 


“No Civil ed or Lincoln library is complete without this long- 
neglected part of the story.”—Pasadena Star-News 


“A work which markedly increases the understanding of the war 
and the half-forgotten men and women who strived to mitigate its 
horrors.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review 


“A bull ad comply fresh wudy of the camps, batt 
and hospitals of America’s most lethal war.”"—N. Y. World-Tele- 
gram & Sun 

“An epic account of a valiant struggle against great odds.”—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat 

“An account which Civil War fans will like to set beside the usual 


bloodless story of tactics and strategy. His research is exhaustive 
and his style vigorous.”—Ricnarp N. Current, Saturday Review 


$5.00 at all bookstores 


—-ONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 





YOUR BEST GUIDE TO THE CIVIL WAR NOW IS 


The CIVIL WAR BOOK CLUB 


@ EDITORIAL BOARD 
Bruce Carron—Editor of American Heritage, Puliteee Prize 
Winner 


Srantey F. Hom—Author of The Army'of Tennesse and The 
Robert E. Lee Reader 


Au.ax Nevmw—Columbia University, President of the Society of 
American Historians 


BenjaMin P. Tuomas—Renowned Lincoln Scholar and Biographer 
Bew I. Wuxr-Author of The Lify'of Johany Reb end The 

of Billy Yank 
Our distinguished Editorial Board will select the new 
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WHAT YOU'LL GET 
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BOOK CL limited or editions 
ant. backs ot 2 additlend cost Misteee obicner ot toe Civil War 
ary st Ay eng neg gpm hye oe 
will be available from time to time. Or you ae Ceo 


Editorial Board’s alternate list of autographed, 


CIVIL WAR BOOK CLUB REVIEW 


Also, you'll receive each month The Civil War Book Club 
edited by Ralph G. Newman of the famous Abraham 
Book Shop and President of THE CIVIL WAR 


The Review will carry news of ee 
er eens an eee ts by leadin 


No minimum requirements—you buy only the beoks you 
Only a limited number of THE CIVIL WAR BOOK 
first editions are’available. We, therefore, urge you to join at 
ee 


LITERARY VETERANS OF THE 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES . . . ENLIST 


Che Civil War Book Club 


18 E. Chestnut St.. Chicago 11, Illinois 





